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If You Are 
Interested In... 


The Preschool Child, see pages 
6, 8 14, 16, 42, 45. 


The Grade School Child, see 
pages 6, 8, 10, 14, 43, 45. 


The High School Boy and Girl, 
see pages 2, 10, 17, 20, 24, 
43. 


Children of All Ages, see pages 
5, 8, 18, 20. 


Home and School Material, see 
pages 2, 10, 14, 17, 18, 38, 
4A, 


Pp. T. A. Problems, see pages 5, 
12, 18, 20, 24. 38, 42, 43, 
44, 
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OUR LETTER BOX 





TOO APT TO FORGET 


Most mothers are rather busy and 
when time is taken to read an article 
in an educational magazine, I think all 
of us would agree that we like to feel 
that we have gained something. When 
I finished ‘‘What kind of Persons Do 
You Want Your Children to Be?” by 
Howard Vincent O’Brien in your Octo- 
ber number, I felt that I had gained a 
whole philosophy of life. The humor in 
it was delightful but there were more 
ideas carried along with the humor 
than one finds in most articles written 
in a heavier style. His last paragraph 
carried in it a whole philosophy for 
parents. It’s worth memorizing for it 
is what we are too apt to forget—that 
whatever relationships we develop 
with our children, we are in the process 
of creating adults of one type or an- 
other, and maybe we’d better think 
about what sort of adults we want our 
children to be. 

—Mrs. J. H. Linden, 
Alabama 


BROMIDE DEPARTMENT 


Having avoided like the plague, for 
many years, any attendance at meet- 
ings where pontifical gentlemen held 
forth in set speeches I hate to run 
across them in the NATIONAL PARENT- 
TEACHER. 

“What Kind Of Persons Do You 
Want Your Children To Be?” I cer- 
tainly don’t want them to be the kind 
who should sound forth on the slightest 
encouragement with neither unity, co- 
hesion, nor emphasis and haul in poor, 
weary jokes that should have been re- 
tired on an old age pension long ago. 
In other words I don’t like the article 
—it sounds like the worst sort of grad- 
uation day address which rambles on 
and on and says exactly nothing in 
two thousand words or so. I really 
don’t want to hurt anyone’s feelings 
but I do hate to see your pages lose the 
breath of life and slip into a dust heap 
of bromides. 

—Martha Bemis, 
New York 


ALL AGES 


I liked the September NATIONAL 
PARENT-TEACHER very much. I thought 
you had a good variety of material. 
All ages of children were considered. I 
hope the program service will be con- 
tinued, with special emphasis for the 
High School Association. The study 
courses sound interesting. 

—Mrs. 8. E. Linsley, 
Minnesota Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 


LIST REQUESTED 


In the article called “Developing an 
Intelligent Family Attitude Toward 
Music,” in the October issue, you have 
a footnote “We recommend music by 
Mozart, Haydn, Handel, Beethoven, 
Bach and Debussy.’ I do not find this 
very helpful. I do not know enough 
about music to know which records to 
buy if I have only a recommended list 
of composers. Could you publish a list 
of the names of victrola records for 
parents who are interested in develop- 
ing in their children a real background 
on music ? 

—Myrtle Childs, 
California 


BOOKSHELF EDITOR 


I believe we all should follow what 
is being written about education to- 
day. And I feel that you give us real 
help on what is worth reading. 

I have read your September reviews 
with much interest. You have con- 
vinced me that The New Culture, by 
Dr. Melvin, and The Teacher and So- 
ciety have unusual significance—par- 
ticularly the latter. I called our library 
at once and asked them to order 
copies. 

—Mrs. John Chandler 


AGREES 
ARTICLE 


HEARTILY WITH 


As a teacher, I should like to agree 
heartily with the point of view ex- 
pressed in Mrs. Knapton’s reply to 





Sarah Waterbury when she criticizeg 
the boys for spending the money they 
earned themselves the way they wisheg 
to spend it. 

Guiding children into spending their 
money for worthy causes, when they 
conceived a project for earning money 
for something they themselves want. 
ed, sounds to me like one more form of 
the general tendency on the part of 
grown-ups to do children’s thinking 
for them, and then resent the fact that 
they cannot be independent and think 
for themselves when they get older. 

Children have definite drives just as 
grown-ups, and unless those ambitions 
are actually going to hurt other people 
it seems to me much wiser to let them 
do what they themselves plan to do, 
rather than let them get part way 
through a plan and then change the 
goal of it and try to fool them into 
thinking that that is what they were 
thinking they wanted to do. They know 
at exactly at what point a project be- 
comes somebody else’s idea instead of 
their own! 

Certainly I should say the evidence 
of Mrs. Knapton’s good judgment ap- 
peared in the fact that these same 
boys, unpersuaded, took a more widely 
social point of view as they grew older. 
At least she may be sure that that 
wider, social point of view was theirs, 
not hers, second-hand. 

F. L. Murray, 
Illinois 
WHAT CAN WE DO? 

As one who is a confirmed pacifist, 
and I am sure all mothers are, I would 
like to make a suggestion which I think 
would help our future men from think- 
ing that fighting and war are exciting 
and glamorous. 

It seems that chain stores are taking 
advantage of these situations and are 
making huge displays of toys, like 
soldiers, forts, cannons, machine guns, 
etc. Do you think toys of this kind 
should be shown so much at this par- 
ticular time? I have three boys of my 


own and it seems that they and all | 


their friends are so impressed with 
these toys that they want them and 
nothing else. Other mothers that I 
have spoken to feel that something 
should be done about it as they do not 
approve of such toys. Let’s see what we 
can do about it. 
—Mrs. 8S. H. Robinson, 
New York 
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To many a child the world has ended 
when his parents quarreled 


HAVE just come in from a shop- 

ping expedition to a typical, tiny 
New Hampshire village. On my way 
back, lured by the jackets of books on 
display I stopped in front of the vil- 
lage book store. Exhibited in the win- 
dow were three books. New Hamp- 
shire Beautiful, North to the Orient 
and the newest personality-success 
book called How to Make People Like 
You. I must confess I was a bit startled 
by the last title for I had just recently 
been put the question by an adolescent, 
“How can I make people like me?” 
And I realized how people on all sides 
are asking how they can live with 
others. 

I was also a bit dizzy as my mind 
reeled back over the personality and 
success books of the past few years: 
Be Glad Yow’re Neurotic, Live Alone 
and Like It, How to Win Friends and 
Influence People, Wake Up and Live. 
Each gave us quite a different set of 
rules for “‘setting up” our personality, 
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LEARNING TO LIVE 





This Is the Third Article in the Parent Education 
Study Course: The Young Child in the Family. An 
Outline for Use in Discussing It Appears on Page 42 


for succeeding with life. Now comes 
another book with another series of 
rules for making people like you! 
Watch the best-seller lists and you'll 
find these books right at the top. I’m 
not concerned at this moment about 
their qualities. (They’re not all good, 
they’re not all bad.) The amazing 
thing is their great popularity. And 
that’s the point here. Why are we turn- 
ing, by the hundreds of thousands, to 
books of rules for success, for getting 
along with people? The depression is 
one obvious reason. One of the first 
things the depression taught us was 
the utilitarian value of getting along 
with people. We found out that hold- 
ing a job is partly competence in the 
job but also in large part a matter of 
getting along with the people we have 
to work with. Another thing the de- 
pression did was to keep some of us 
home a little more and make us live 
with our families many more hours 
than we ever had before. We found out 
quite a few things about our inade- 
quacies in getting along with our rela- 
tives. And then the depression brought 
many of us leisure and when, for the 
first time, we had to put to the test 
the frenzied maze of superficial ma- 
terial things with which we had sur- 
rounded ourselves, we found them in- 
adequate. Added to these three influ- 
ences was a pervading feeling of un- 
rest and insecurity. We didn’t know 
when a new bottom would drop out. 
So we were ready to turn inward 
and look at ourselves. We wanted ter- 
ribly to get along with people; partly 
because we wanted to be secure in our 
jobs; partly because we couldn’t com- 
fortably face our inadequacies as per- 
sonalities when the glitter and tinsel 
were removed; partly because we hop- 
ed that somehow someone could give 
us the rules for success. We sought 
panaceas. We followed all the rules. 
Some of us benefited by the temporary 
spurt of confidence this new image of 
ourselves produced. But many of the 
rest of us just had an all-gone feeling 
and wondered why the rules didn’t 
work when we put them to the test in 


our relations with other people. 

We can’t lay it all on the depression, 
Emily Post’s books on etiquette sejj 
phenomenally well and did sell many 
years before the depression sent ys 
scurrying to repair leaks in our per- 
sonalities. And what is etiquette but 
the kind of overtones we assume in 
getting along with people? In other 
words, in good or bad years one of our 
fundamental human needs is to get 
along with people, to belong. 


AFTER the war we got sort of wound 
up in this country. Foreign observers 
were amazed at our pace in going no- 
where. We’d drive at frantic speeds 
to the next town but have nothing to 
do when we got there. Our days would 
be full to the cracking point but the 
things we did seemed “busy work.” 
Things took on more and more sig- 
nificance so that ‘‘belonging”’ was part- 
ly a matter of the house, the car, the 
club, the clothes, the school the chil- 
dren attended, the side of the street 
we lived on. Then we learned with a 
terrible thud how relatively unimpor- 
tant such things really were for the 
inner life of man. That is, some of us 
did. Particularly those of us who grew 
up during the awful catastrophe of 
1918, and who were caught in the 
after-war superficialities, knew that 
the only persistent values were those 
which tied our lives and our destinies 
to people, people who really meant 
something to us, people we could love 
and respect, people who had depth and 
vision to encompass the superficials 
and move beyond, people who touched 
something beyond the material things 
that were so devastatingly uncertain. 
But knowing that was not enough. 
Many of us were cut off from avenues 
of approach. We had little common 
ground on which to share our lives 
fruitfully with others. We had traded 
for a language of shared experience a 
language of things. So in our great un- 
certainty and insecurity we have nat- 
urally turned to language-makers. We 
have asked the popular psychologist 
to fill the gap for us. We have hoped 
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WITH PEOPLE 


Aliee V. Keliher 


Illustrations 


CHARLES D. WILLIAMS 


for a path, if not easy at least well- 
defined, along which we could travel 
toward human understanding 


How far can we travel on rules in 
our human relationships? I think not 
far. Shall we have a rule for smiling? 
Not if a smile means swift communi- 
cation of meaning; not if a friend 
suffers by our smile. Shall we have a 
rule never to talk about ourselves? 
Not if a tumult within us greets a long 
absent friend and there are years to 
sketch in vivid color. Name the rule 
for human relationships and at the 
game time you must name the excep- 
tions unless that rule be always seek 
to choose the truer, richer values for 
all in any experience. Only in doing 
this in every human relationship can 
we learn to live with people. 

The more serious element in it all 
is what we do with children. We know 
that our own personalities, our own 
life overtones, are with us and we may 
always change things about ourselves 
somewhat but as adults many of our 
patterns are pretty well settled. But 
little children are in the making. As 
tiny infants they are quite subject to 
the kind of shaping life offers. One of 
the most amazing stories in life is the 





transformation through the years of 
a new-born human infant into a 
mature personality capable of living 
the complex life required of him in 
our society. From that eagerly antici- 
pated day when Father and Mother 
look into the face of a red and wizened 
little bit of humanity to the day when 
that same bit of humanity, grown, 
marries and begins to raise his own 
family a remarkable series of growth 
experiences go on. The child grows 
many times his size physically. He 
learns to talk, to walk, to bring his 
muscles increasingly under control. He 
learns to eat a variety of foods, he 
learns the habits society requires of 
him for his personal living, especially 
habits of elimination and dressing. 
These are all important steps along 
the way to becoming a mature person. 


A child should know f 
that his parents 
other 


love each 


But of equal importance to all of these, 
perhaps of more importance, is the 
long, often arduous, and sometimes 
difficult, task of learning to live with 
people. 

We, as adults, have come to recog- 
nize the tremendous importance of 
this but in so many cases we have the 
same uncertainty about helping chil- 
dren that we have about helping our- 
selves and we search again for pan- 
aceas, for regulations for child care 
and guidance. I feel deeply for parents 
of today. We have floating about us so 
many terms like “inferiority com- 
plexes,” ‘“neurotics,” “inhibitions,” 
“ego-centrics,” ‘“introverts,” ‘extro- 
verts,” and the like, that many parents 
are scared to death of being parents. 
In this uncertainty they ask for rules. 
But if they follow the rules laid down 
by one popular psychologist they are 
going exactly counter to the rules of 
another. One mother threw up her 
hands and exclaimed, “I declare, every 
time I hear another lecture on how to 
get along with my children, I come 
away scared to talk to them for fear I 
may be setting up some kind of com- 
plex or other, and as for helping them 
tie their shoes or button their clothes, 
my hands shake. They tell me such 
things will make my children de- 
pendent on me. Just what are parents 
to do?” 

This is only one of many troubled 
parents, one of the many who have 
gone through (Continued on page 30) 
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The Pig with a Front Porch, written and illustrated by Emma L. Brock 


OROTHY CANFIELD FISHER, 
ap in a speech, a few years ago, 
pointed out that the problem of build- 
ing a literary background for our chil- 
dren had changed. There was a time, 
she said, when the mother and father 
could sit back with a good deal of com- 
placency and know that their children 
were having all of the literary experi- 
ences which were right for them to 
have. Because in the home of that day 
there was always Grandmother, and 
she liked nothing better than to sit by 
the hour and read to the younger chil- 
dren. Usually there was a dear Aunt 
Emily, too. Dear Aunt Emily with the 
broken heart always took refuge in 
the home of her more fortunate sister 
and contributed her part to the world 
and worked out her grief reading to 
sister’s children. Today, however, 
Grandmother is not in the home. No, 
Grandmother is about the town either 
listening to lectures or concerts or giv- 
ing them herself, and dear Aunt Emily 
is beating out her heart on someone's 
typewriter. And both of them have 
cozy little apartments of their own as 
near the center of excitement as pos- 
sible. They enjoy an occasional Sunday 
dinner with the children, but for daily 
contact they are contented to have pic- 
tures of the children on their dressing 
tables. This tosses the literary founda- 
tion of the children right back into the 
laps of the parents. 

Parents saw this thing in their laps 
some years ago and shook their heads 
over Grandmother’s failure to assume 
any responsibility. They thought the 
matter over and it all looked pretty 
hopeless until someone thought of 
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Santa Claus and his possibilities. And 
then they brightened at once. “Of 
course,” they said, ‘‘just leave the 
whole thing to dear old Santa Claus.” 
And this is the way it works out. All 
mothers buy books for other people’s 
children to help Santa in his work. 
Mary decides that sister Ann will take 
care of books for her children and so 
she buys books for Ann’s children. She 
goes off to the book shop in holiday 
mood. In the midst of the Christmas 
rush, she finally gets someone to wait 
on her. 

“I want some books for children 
rather nice books,” she says. 

“For what age children?” the girl 
behind the counter asks. 

“‘Well—now let’s see. The baby was 
with Ann when she visited us last, and 
—oh, yes, she’s about two. No, not two. 
That was three years ago—or maybe 
four. So that would make the baby five 
or six by this time, wouldn’t it? Dear 
me, how time flies. As a matter of fact, 
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I guess the baby is older than that. She 
must have been three or four when she 
visited us.” 

So the clerk, who in this case hap- 
pens to be very conscientious, tries to 
find something which would be suit- 
able if the baby turns out to be four 
and would fit her equally well if she 
turns out to be ten. Then Mary takes 
up the problem of books for the older 
boys. There she is in a complete fog. 
Maybe they are nine and twelve and 
then again maybe the younger one is 
twelve and the older one fifteen. No, 
she’s sorry, but she doesn’t know any- 
thing about their books. No, she doesn’t 
know whether they have any favorite 
authors and she doesn’t know whether 
or not they have any hobbies. 


Now on the way home Mary decides 
that next year she will write Ann and 
find out what books the children want. 
That would simplify everything. The 
resolve is a noble one and we can't 
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help wishing that she would live up to 
it, because when a child opens a pack- 
age on Christmas morning and finds a 
pook, his impulse is to be thrilled at 
the thought of opening the book. That 
has been his impulse since he was first 
able to open a book. Grown-ups have 
devised all sorts of ways to kill this im- 
pulse, such as making the process of 
learning to read a heavy duty instead 
of a joy and putting beautiful books 
away to be saved for some special time 
which never comes, but the greatest 
number of disappointments has come 
through leaving it all to Santa Claus. 
The resulting hodge-podge of books on 
Christmas morning is quite enough to 
deaden the natural thrill almost any 
child gets from opening a book. 
Assuming now that Grandmother, 
Aunt Emily and Santa Claus cannot be 
depended upon to take care of the lit- 
erary interests of the family, let’s take 
a square look at the job and see what 
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the chances are of our being able to 
handle it ourselves. 

To begin with, it is a little appalling 
to learn that there are about one thou- 
sand books published for children each 
year. No wonder we find choice diffi- 
cult. That is why we need lists. We 
need the help of people whose job it is 
to read all of the books for children 
and to learn all they can about chil- 
dren’s responses to those books. We 
need the judgment of such organiza- 
tions as the American Library Asso- 
ciation. They help us each year to sift 
from the one thousand new books 
about thirty which have a chance to 


live and which children should not 
miss. Then we need a basic list—books 
of all time which have lived through 
the years—books which all children 
should know—books written by the 
great writers. Such lists are available, 
too. 

You will be freshly conscious at this 
time of year of the need of book lists 
when you read here and there of the 
celebration of Book Week which falls, 
this year, between the 14th and the 
20th of November. The name, Reading, 
the Magic Highway to Adventure, giv- 
en to Book Week this year will inspire 
you, too. And, as you feel a renewed 
desire to place the feet of your children 
upon this magic highway to adventure 
you will feel the need of book lists 
such as those listed at the end of this 
article. 

It isn’t possible for us to do the job 
alone. We can’t say, “I know the books 
my child should read. I'll have him 
read the books I read when I was a 
child.”” Doubtless, some of these books 
should be included. But there has been 
a revolution in children’s books. Some 
of the finest books for children have 
been written in the last fifteen years. 

Now, if we have followed the chil- 
dren’s interests through the year, and 
if we have thought of these interests in 
terms of books, we’ll know what books 
the children want for Christmas. We 
can give a little tip to Grandmother 
and Aunt Emily as to books the chil- 
dren want for Christmas, for birth- 
days, for Easter and for any in-be- 
tween days. We can even suggest what 
books to send to the cousins in Alaska. 

There is nothing to compare with 
books for Christmas gifts—but let’s be 
sure we take the time to buy the right 
books——and let’s be sure that we don’t 
feel that the year’s job is done when 
we've bought the Christmas books. 

We can make every experience 
through the year live forever if we 
deepen it with books. And in the proc- 
ess we are building the attitude that 
books are thrilling things, that they 
are full of meaning. We are making 
them a part of everyday living. 

Never in the history of the world has 
there been such a need for a feeling 
for the beautiful and it is through mu- 
sic, art, and books that a love of beauty 
may grow and children must live with 
music, with art and with books if a 
real background is to develop. So, 
armed with all available help—and oh, 
there is so much that is good—we may 
face our responsibility without fear. It 
is a challenging job, this building a 
literary background for our children 
and it can’t be left to anyone as far 
away as the North Pole eleven months 
of the year. 
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NOTE: The American Library Associ- 
ation issues several reading lists which 
are purchased in quantity by libraries 
and schools for distribution to children 
and parents, but parents may send for 
individual copies as you may see be- 
low. (I am including information 
which may interest teachers or par- 
ents’ groups as well.) 

GIFTS FOR CHILDREN’S BOOKSHELVES. 
1935—Describes 100 books. Gives 
prices and publishers. 100 copies— 
$1.50; 250—$3.00; 500—$5.50; 1000— 
$10.00. Single copy if stamps accom- 
SN: POE ino cccise ans ssucsbadgxtnbosinexeseael 5c 

RECENT CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 1937— 
Ready November 1. Describes about 
thirty books issued in 1937. 100 copies 
—$1.00; 500—$3.00; 1000—$5.00. Sin- 
gle copy if stamps accompany request 
a Socennoseash GkGsisvehs sens esmapnhetespeaaeaiannnnnnnL 3c 

GooD BooKS FOR GRADES 1-2-3-, etc. 
THROUGH 9—1931. Nine separate book 
marks each listing about 15 books. 100 
copies or less (assorted), 1c each. 100 
copies of a single list, 75c. Sample set 
if stamps accompany request............ 9c 

Address your request to: American 
Library Association, 520 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Books which offer practical help: 


FIRST ADVENTURESIN READING—May 
Lamberton Becker—It is written in a 
form very helpful to mothers with the 
lists of books not too long at the ends 
of the chapters. This book might well 
be on every mother’s shelf. 

REALMS OF GOLD—Bertha Mahoney 
and Elinor Whitney. 

FIVE YEARS OF CHILDREN’S BoOoKS— 
Bertha Mahoney and Elinor Whitney. 
These books are most inclusive and will 
offer help on almost any reading sug- 
gestion a mother may need. Taken 
from the library something like semi- 
annually these books will prove the in- 
spiration we all need if we are inter- 
ested in offering to our children a 
well-rounded literary background. 
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OES home work affect a child's 
success in school? 

What type of home work is expected 
in the modern school? 

How does it differ from former, con- 
ventional home work? 

Is it important that mother know 
the school plan of work? 

What about father? 

Does home routine count? 

Where do individual activities rank 
in the child’s day, music, household 
duties, community activities? 

Is useful cooperation limited to priv- 
ileged homes? 


“WHAT did you learn in school to- 
day ?,’’ questioned father casually, in 








answer to nine-year-old Dorothy's gay, 
home-from-school greeting. Instantly, 
the sparkle left Dorothy’s eyes and a 
look of uneasy bewilderment took its 
place. 

She hesitated, half turning away. 

“Why, we didn’t learn anything, I 
guess.” 

“Didn't learn anything!” It was 
painful to see Father’s face. The scowl 
of disappointment was not all feigned, 
that much Dorothy knew and she did 
so much want father’s approval. What 
in the world had she learned! 

“It seems to me,” continued father, 
“that you should be learning some- 
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A Parent Looks 


This Is the Third Article in the Parent Edueation 
Study Course: The Child in School. An Outline 
for Use in Diseussing It Appears on Page 43 


thing in third grade, if you ever ex. 
pect to learn anything.” 

A deep flush betrayed Dorothy's 
misery, and she would have run away 
but her father called her back. “Well, 
what did you do all day in school?” 
he added more kindly. 

All at once the sparkle returned, 
“Oh, Daddy! We found sepals on a 
buttercup. Did you know that butter- 
cups had sepals? And we started to 
make a Museum, a really truly one for 
the whole school. It will have every- 
thing about Indians in it, just every- 
thing! And, oh, Daddy! I said that I 
would bring some arrowheads because 
I knew that you have so many and the 
teacher was so glad.” 

“My arrowheads!”’ Daddy said the 
words as though he had really shot a 
savage Indian that moment. ‘My ar- 
rowheads! The teacher probably did 
not know that my collection is worth 
hundreds of dollars. School Museum, 
indeed! Why, Smithsonian would un- 
doubtedly welcome that collection.” 

“But Daddy,” pleaded Dorothy, “I 
would be so careful and we have no 
arrowheads, and I promised, and,” 
hopefully, “I thought that you might 
come some time and explain all about 
them to everybody.” 

“Well, I can’t help what you prom- 
ised,”” answered Dad shortly, and the 
finality of his tone made it certain 
that there would be no arrowheads if 
Dorothy were to bring them. 

Daddy took up his paper, grumbling 
over the decadence of a school system 
where precious time is consumed in 

foolish amusements rather than in 
good, sound study. Dorothy wandered 
unhappily away, the joy of an adven- 
ture in living completely destroyed, 
the remaining hours of a precious day 
crumbled into discontent, because one 
father had failed to realize that home- 
work in a modern school is likely to 
be a cooperative task directed toward 
the development of many and varied 
interests. 

When he went to school, drill on the 
multiplication table, a page of prob- 
lems from the arithmetic book, a com- 
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at Home Work 


Anna H. Hayes 


di s 
ae Illustrations 
3 ROBERT GRAEI 
position, or a page from the physiol- stealing to get a contribution for it.” of the elephants and she expects to do 
= ogy, constituted home work and he “But wait!’ protested an eager the rest herself. She is planning other 
usually postponed the task until al- voice, “possibly the teacher is not to models for a collection of her own. It 
= most bed time and sometimes bribed blame. How are we toknow? Somany seems to have opened up an interest 
fyi his sister to do it then. things are involved in the case that for her which might never have been 
or As a father he had failed to realize we should be very careful before plac- discovered, except for that museum 
" any change in school, or that school ing blame upon anyone. At our house, _ project.” 
.|has any function other than teaching we are everlastingly grateful for the 
- miscellaneous facts from text books. museum project. Naturally, I couldn’t Tue discussion waxed more and 
sds He had not thought of school as a_ let Louise have my few pieces of more animated. Some of the members 
im means of developing personal interests _ precious carved ivory totake to school, protested that the tasks assigned by 
pus in the life of his child, or of the share but I have persuaded her to make the teacher for out-of-school work 
for which he might have in stimulating drawings of the simple ones and she is consume so much time and energy 
_ those interests. In fact, after the pat- trying right now to make a reproduc- that household tasks are impossible, 
— tern of a good many fathers, he had tion of one with asalt and flour paste.I if there is to be any time for rest or 
ai thought very little about school; like helped her to make a cast from one play. Some (Continued on page 22) 
—_ other automatic functions, it seemed 
lei to be regulated well enough, and a 
the man simply cannot bother with every- oe FP PRA TIES aA si A ee a 
ot a ome 
> THE school museum was the topic ; 
fons of conversation in many homes that ‘ 
a | evening and for many succeeding days. 
—_ Inevitably, it became the theme for a 
' - discussion in the neighborhood study j 
ei group. H 
y, “I “But the school does demand too a 
whe much,” asserted the mother of Lucy. 4 
aaa, “It is unreasonable to lend valuable 4 
night articles to a school museuny and still ; 
ahows our children are so insistent that it is 
almost impossible to deny them any- 
a : thing they ask for. In fact, if we do 
hve | refuse, they lose standing in citizen- 
axe ship in school, for failure to comply 
ads if | with the teacher’s request. Such proj- 
¥ ects are definitely a part of school [ 
ee work, you know, and helping to as- 
yatem semble them is recognized home work.”’ ms 
ae : “I think that it may lead to some 
an i! | very dangerous developments,” put in 
dered another member. “Bob Sayer had noth- 
Maver ing in his home to add to the museum, 
royed, so he took Grandpa Newell’s collection 
us SY | of fife shells, and Heaven knows 
se oné | what the outcome will be. Some say 
home- that he is likely to be sent to the de- 
cely tO tention home, and I’m inclined to 
a : think that it is the teacher who should 
= 80, if anyone must. She evidently made 
| him feel that failure to bring some- I helped her to make a cast from 
on thing for that museum carried a stig- one of the elephants. 
pee ma sO great that he could even risk 
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For thirty years, at least, it lay 
cradled in an oval box until I 
spied it with an appraising eye 


MERICAN life and ideals offer a 
prolific field for new words and 
phrases, conveying pertinent and time- 
ly meanings, to sprout and grow. And 
so we have “moderneers” to describe 
those who are working out their in- 
dividual destinies ‘with a pioneer 
spirit amid modern conditions.” 

We have only to delve back into 
the early days of any particular sec- 
tion of the country—or of the nation 
itself—in order to be impressed with 
the gallantry as well as the courage 
of the first settlers. Rude log cabins 
in Kentucky, sod: houses in the Kan- 
sas prairie, shacks scattered among 
the gold fields of California—all were 
made gay and livable by the uncon- 
querable spirit of the women. 

There are patchwork quilts, pride- 
fully treasured as heirlooms, that were 
designed by those intrepid “fore- 
mothers” who laboriously pieced the 
intricate patterns first into blocks, 
then into “tops,” by feeble oil lamps 
and candlelight. Work-stiffened fingers 
created beauty from bright bits of 
calico or other materials. Sometimes 
precious scraps of delaine or dimity 
were saved and traded for desired col- 
orings among neighboring families on 
the next section. 
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This urge to create beauty out of 
drabness was the creative expression 
of those valiant souls, and it still per- 
sists as one of the immemorial heri- 
tages of womankind. While today’s 
conditions differ widely from those of 
an earlier era, the spirit of the home 
itself is gay and courageous, bleak 
with discouragement or numbingly 
humdrum, according to the vision and 
graciousness of the women who pre- 
side over the household. 

Not long ago, a phrase leaped out of 
a conversation-—‘‘She embroiders her 
meagerness with graciousness!’’ Could 
anyone receive a greater tribute? To 
me it fittingly described one of two 
mothers who live within a few blocks 
of each other. Both are “reliefers”’ 
a word to which the present decade 
has given a poignant meaning. Their 
families are the same size, both num- 
bering toddlers of preschool age. 

The children of one family—frowsy, 
unkempt—whine to passers-by for 
pennies, which they spend in the usual 
childish fashion for brightly colored 
candies. Occasionally the mother ac- 
companies them to the grocery; a sad, 
drab, slow-moving woman who in- 
vests her cash relief in cookies and 
pastries and a can or two of beans. 





The Pioneer in 


But that other mother, who seems 
to me to merit the accolade—I have 
watched her buying the family sup- 
plies. Neat, alert, snapping the green 
beans (when in season and within rea- 
son), testing their freshness, or look- 
ing over cabbages for signs of wilt. 
Her children, left at home in the front 
yard, which is worn bare of grass, it’s 
true, in several spots, wear overalls or 
sun-suits. In the winter they are snug- 
ly clad in snow-suits, quite evidently 
made from re-dyed clothing of grown- 
ups. But they are clean. Their faces 
shine instead of whine. And though 
I’m fully aware that mankind is the 
most unpredictable of all God’s crea- 
tures, I’ll willingly venture a guess as 
to which of these two families comes 
out of the economic morass and con- 
tributes to the community the citizens 
best fitted to found a future genera- 
tion. 

While much of the panic so recently 
beclouding life has disappeared, there 
is still a sufficient challenge in these 
present times for the majority of us. 
The margin between spending and 
saving is far too slender—if indeed 
there is any at all. Woman’s place as 
helpmate is surely as important now as 
when her deft hands wrought miracles 
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“O.K. Mater! Your old 
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seat covers fit this one.’ 


of civilization in the outposts of the 
wilderness. 

Our family’s saga of the “seven 
years of dearth” offers abundant proof 
of the parallel that today presents to 
the homespun times of a century ago. 
It centers, pertinently, about the dim 
spaces beneath the rafters of the attic 
which have proved a veritable treasure 
trove. The accumulation of years 
framed enlargements of the dear de- 
parted, a broken-down spinning wheel, 
Grandmother’s quilting frames, a 
marble-topped washstand, to 
erate only a few odds and ends-——also 
included trunks and chests crammed 
with outmoded clothing. Out of them, 
like rabbits from a magician’s hat, 
have come surprising feats of legerde- 
main. 


enum- 


For instance, there is a little pill- 
box hat—sleek and shining. It re- 
quires dash and verve to wear it and 
not laugh out loud when friends rave, 
“That darling lid—where did you get 
it?” To which I reply, evasively, “So 
glad you like it!’ Or, to time-tested 
confidantes, “The attic, of course.” 
But if there’s the slightest tinge of 
condescension I may yield to the temp- 
tation and admit with seeming mod- 


esty, “Just a little original I chanced 
upon.” 

It is an original—very much indeed. 
An “adaptation” (a word the design- 
ers love) of Grandfather’s Sunday-go- 
to-meeting top-piece. For thirty years, 
at least, it lay cradled in an oval box 
until I spied it with an appraising eye. 
A “twist of the scissors,’”’ which is the 
way all modistes supposedly perform, 
and the high flaring crown was snip- 
ped in twain. The brim itself was dis- 
pensed with (it might come in handy 
were I ever to rate a halo), and the 
lower section of the crown was spliced 
with a wedge of buckram. By sewing 
the lowered crown and the pieced-out 
bottom part which became an up- 
ward flaring brim to an old felt hat, 
the pert pill-box was evolved. With a 
binding of grosgrain ribbon about the 
brim and a flat, uncurled ostrich 
feather (filched from an old fan), a 
masterpiece of the designer’s art and 
dear to her heart was achieved. Voila! 
A need supplied—an obstacle sur- 
mounted. 

One could dispense with a shiny 
topper but it seems practically im- 
possible to meet the world with equa- 
nimity when it’s ninety in the shade 
and you’re down to your heavy tweeds; 
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especially if you are a man. True, an 
enterprising friend of ours proved 
equal to a similar situation when his 
only business suit had burst through 
at the knee. He kept business from go- 
ing completely moribund by appearing 
at the office in merciless daylight in 
—his dinner clothes! The man whom 
he was trying to land for a large order 
was sufficiently impressed with the 
nonchalant air of “not having time to 
run home and change after last night’s 
party” to sign on the dotted line. 

Although that didn’t solve our prob- 
lem, the attic helped to do so. In rum- 
maging through one of the trunks, a 
roll of creamy Belgian linen came to 
light. One side of its three-yard length 
had been hemstitched for the table- 
cloth it was intended to be; then it 
was tucked away and forgotten. In 
this particular instance “willful waste 
did not mean woeful want’; quite the 
contrary. 

New slip covers were needed for our 
somewhat aging chairs. With a gleam 
in my eye I came tumbling down the 
steep stairs in the throes of creation. 
I could envision the chairs, newly be- 
decked with pleated flounces, like little 
girls going to a party. 

But alas! (Continued on page 26) 
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g> LAY occupies the largest part of 
the child’s life and is the great 
preparation for future living. 

That is why we must give the child 
toys suited to his abilities and special 
interests. For it follows that toys suit- 
ed to his abilities and interests will 
give the child—joy, satisfaction, a feel- 
ing of success and an opportunity for 
physical, mental, and social develop- 
ment 


Some standards by which to judge and 
select toys follow: 


1. The play materials must stimulate 
the child to activity, originality and 
industry. 

2. The toys should stimulate construc- 

rather than destructive play. 

3. The materials must be adapted to 
the child’s years and to his powers 
and interests. 


tive 


4. They must not violate the principles 

of art. Some materials have been 
developed for the express purpose of 
appealing to stimulating the 
child’s sense of beauty. All toys can- 
not do this but they need not violate 
the laws of art 


and 


in line, proportion 
and color. 


The toys should represent, for young 
children, 


good 


workmanship and 
should be: 


a. Easily cleaned. 
b. Large enough to prevent eyestrain 
c. Large enough to call into play larger 
muscles and to stimulate motor activity. 
d. Stimulate child to activity as well as to 
sedentary play. 
e. Should guard against stimulating nervous 
reactions or fatigue. 
NOTE: Excerpts used in above list 
Permanent Play Materials—Garrison 


trom 


Suit the Toy to the Child 


No matter how fine the toy, it is use- 
less if given at the wrong time. For 
example: A construction set is not in- 








TOYS 


AND PLAY 
EQUIPMENT 


FOR ALL 


AGES 


{THEL B. WRIGHT 


Photographs, LEGARE-LOVING 


teresting or suited to a three-year-old. 
Beginning at six or seven, it is a 
of unending pleasure. This 
may continue for several 


source 
pleasure 
years. 
At about the age when a child learns 
to read, or shortly after, he is ready to 
enjoy an electric train. The accessories 
may be added as the child develops the 
desire for them and learns their use. 
Finally, he builds villages and lakes 
and mountains through which his train 
may wind its way, with all of the prop- 
er signals, tunnels, sidetracks and sta- 
tions. This may hold his interest until 
he reaches the hobby age when he will 
want parts out of which to build trains. 
To give the child the most compli- 
cated form of a toy, at first, robs the 
child of this natural growth in interest. 
A simple form of a toy is right for 
the young child. Then new and more 


Good play mate- 
rials stimulate the 
child to activity, 
originality and in- 


dustry 
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In order that chil- 
dren may lead 
normal lives, they 
need to develop 
museular control 


complex forms of the same toy will 
give joy to the child as his abilities de 
yelop. For example: 
1. A simple wooden train 
suits the two-year-old. 
2. At four, a simple train with wheels. 
3. At six a train used with other materials 
blocks, station, etc. ; 
4. At eight, an electric train. 


without wheels 


In order that children may lead noi 
mal lives, they need to develop: motor 
control, life-long interests in materi 
als, skill, adaptability, and social con 


sciousness. 
In a pioneer existence there was a 
natural exposure to the activities 


which develop these needs of children 
If children today are to lead normal 
lives we must make an effort to expose 
them to the play equipment which con 
tributes to their rounded development 


SPECIFIC AGES AND TOYS 
TO HELP YOU SELECT THE RIGHT 
TOY 
Infancy to twelve months: 

The child under twelve months is 
making a big adjustment to the physi 
cal world about him and his toys must 
with this 
learns to grasp 


be purchased 
mind. He 
hands, to follow objects with his eyes 
to use his muscles and to recognize and 
distinguish sounds and to develop his 
senses. The following list includes toys 
that the child 
have: 


thought in 
with his 


under a year should 


1. Rattles—substantial, sanitary and bright 

ly colored. Rattles that make different 
noises 

. Balls—about three inches in diameter so 
the baby can grasp them—washable and 
soft. 

. Bath toys—rubber, wood or celluloid. 

. Tinker toy dolls or wooden beads—secure 
ly strung and painted with vegetable 
paint. 

5. Animals or dolls—soft, rubber and wooly 
(if washable). 


no 


Pw 


Twelve months to two years. 

The child in his second year of life is 
still trying to gain control of his large 
muscles and adjust to his physical 
world. It is usually during this time 
that he learns to walk and talk and 
reach out into the world beyond his 
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crib and buggy. He is beginning to get 
and enjoy toys that he can 
manipulate, toys he can pull, push and 
sit on, and toys that begin to help him 
reproduce the activities of things go- 
ing on around him. Every child needs 
and enjoys the following toys in addi- 
tion to the ones he carries over from 
his first year. He will probably lose in- 
terest in the rattle, but he will still en- 
joy the rest of his toys. 


around 


Large peg toys—boards and wagons with 
large brightly colored pegs. 

Nest of blocks—wooden and strong enough 
to sit and stand on. 

3. Pull toys—substantial toys that will not 
tip easily. 

4. Dolls—washable and unbreakable. 

5. Chairs—small, sturdy, and comfortable fit- 
ted seat and back for correct posture. 
Small wagons—large enough to haul things 
in, but light enough to be easily pulled. 
C‘rains—small, without wheels, large 
fastenings between cars. 

Pyramid toys—round, square, etc. Take- 
irt toys. 
NOTE: See previous list 


Two to three years: 


The two to three year age is the first 





great experimental age as well as an 
age of initiation. He inquires into the 
“why” of everything—even as to how 
his toys are made. He begins his first 
great adventure. He needs a velocipede 
to ride away on—a ladder to climb to 
“dizzy” heights, etc. He enjoys activ- 
ity for the sake of activity with seldom 
much play in mind. The correct toys 
at this age are very important. He will 
still enjoy the toys on the first two 
lists and in addition should have: 


1A large kiddie car with pedals—or a small 
velocipede. 

2. Wheelbarrows—low, square cut wheel- 
barrow, easy to push and non-tippable. 

3. Peg block wagons—add the round and 
square blocks to his old peg wagon. 

4. Small trucks, autos and airplanes—wood- 
en are preferable because they do not 
break as easily as iron. 

. Large hollow blocks—for indoor and out- 
door play—unit sizes—6 x 12 x 24 inches 
and 4 x 6 x 12 inches. 

6. Rubber doll—one with arms and legs that 
move, with simple clothes and covers that 
can be washed. 

7. Doll carriage—small and light and easy 
to push, 


(Continued on page 36) 
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WE’°RE IN PICTURES 


HOW DOES YOUR CHILD 
PLAY ALONE? 
Top row, left to right. 


e It's fun to blow bubbles. 


e Getting dolly’s bath ready. 


e My hollow blocks make wonderful things. 


Viddle row, left to right. 
e It’s my dolly’s wash day. 
e If I just concentrate, I can get it. 


e This is the way we wash our clothes. 


iG 





Bottom row, left to right. 
e I can work my spinning top myself. 


e A bright bicycle and a smiling face. 
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« ELL, what’s all this you were 

WY tents me over the phone 
about Jack?” I asked my sister when 
I dropped in at the Robinsons late in 
the afternoon. “It was so noisy in the 
office I could barely hear you, and you 
were excited, too.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad you came before 
it’s time for John to get home,” ex- 
claimed Mary. “I’m afraid he’s going 
to be upset, and I'd like to get your 
slant on Jack’s decision. He’s written 
saying he’s definitely decided to give 
up his pre-medical work, and plans to 
switch to business when the new term 
opens! I don’t know whether to be 
glad or sorry.” 

“But I thought he was awfully en- 
thusiastic about being a doctor,” I re- 
plied. “Why, ever since he was a little 
fellow he’s talked of nothing else.” 

“Yes, that’s what makes it so hard,”’ 
Mary answered. “He’s had his heart 
set on it as much, almost, as his father 
has. You know John always wished he 
could have gone into medicine, and he 
was so pleased and proud when Jack 
became interested.” 


JACK MAKES UP 


“But what’s happened to make 
Jack change his mind?” I wanted to 
know. “Is this sudden, or did you know 
he was thinking of making the 
change ?”’ 

“Oh, I’ve known for some time that 
he was getting fed up with the 
amount of science he has had to take,” 
said Mary. “It’s not that he’s so poor 
at it, but he’d had more and more to 
force himself to study, and the goal 
looked a very long way off. 

“The trouble is,” she went on, 
“John’s going to say, ‘Why didn’t he 
do this earlier, why change now, after 
he’s put in two years and all this 
money, grinding away at something 
he’ll never use?’ ”’ 

“Oh, it won’t be wasted,” was my 
reaction. ‘““The background training in 
a pre-medic course has given him some- 
thing he’ll be very glad he has, I’m 
sure. What I’m wondering is if he’ll 
be satisfied now, or if he’ll regret later 
having done this. His tests showed he 
had the ability to do the work, didn’t 
they ?” 

“Yes, there seemed to be no reason 
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HIS MIND 


Marion L. Faegre 
» 


Illustration 


ROBB BEEBE 


Children in their 
teens are quite apt 
to ehange their 
choice of a vocation 


why he shouldn’t succeed at it, but on 
the other hand, they didn’t indicate 
any marked talents along that line.” 

‘‘Perhaps it’s just as well, then, that 
he’s making the change,” I suggested. 
“The weeding-out process becomes 
pretty ruthless, as time goes on.” 

“Not only that,” Mary added, “but 
all the professions are so crowded, 
nowadays, even when a lot of pros- 
pects are weeded out, that I’ve been 
afraid he’d have a very discouraging 
time, when he did finish. Oh, I can’t 
say I’m sorry to have this happen. I 
know he’s done it after a lot of 
thought, and it’s surely right for him 
to be making his own decisions. But 
I know his father is going to be ter- 
ribly disappointed. I only hope he won’t 
try to persuade him not to do it.” 

I wasn’t there when John and Mary 
talked over the momentous decision 
Jack had made, but I, too, can’t help 
hoping Jack’s father will leave the 
matter up to the boy. After all, he’s 
hardly a boy any longer; at twenty, 
after being away from home for two 
years, he’s become pretty much ac- 
customed to thinking things out and 
deciding them for himself, without un- 
due reliance on his parents. 

Perhaps he won’t find that the busi- 
ness course suits him any better than 
what he’s been doing. If that should 
happen, if it’s partly that he doesn’t 
have the ability to stick at something 
he’s started, I’d be inclined to let him 
try fending for himself for a while, 
maybe even (Continued on page 29) 
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LET YOUR CHILD CHOOSE 
HIS OWN PICTURES 


O you hang in your child’s room 
the pictures you think he ought 
to like, with no regard for his prefer- 
ences? Have you ever bullied a child 
into looking at a picture, or reading a 
book, or listening to music, either be- 
cause you liked it yourself or because 
you felt that he mustn’t miss it? I 
have, and I knew perfectly well at the 
time that he was deliberately closing 
his eyes, or mind, or ears to a thing 
which was being forced upon him, and 
that he was bearing it only because I 
was bigger than he was. There is dan- 
ger that this spirit of “sales resis- 
tance” may be permanently associated 
in the child’s mind with “art.” 

And there are few things more sat- 
isfying than an enthusiasm for pic- 
tures. Besides their esthetic appeal, a 
study of them opens paths in all direc- 
tions—history, legend, biography, 
technique—kindles the imagination, 
develops the power of observation, and 
trains the vision to appreciate form 
and color. Like conjurors, the great 
artists make us see things and feel 
things as they do and thus open up to 
us a new world. Surely we ought to try 
to keep such an experience from being 
crowded out of our children’s busy 
days, to keep filled with vision and im- 
agination those parts of their lives 
which might otherwise be waste 
places. But we can’t impose it from 
without and we certainly can’t recog- 
nize and encourage the desire for it, if 
we have no interest in it ourselves. We 
can surround our children with beauty 
—let them soak it in—‘“expose” them 
to it—and we can steer clear of the pit- 
fall of “presenting” it to them, but 
that isn’t enough. The child who says, 
“Oh! yes, I know that pic- 
ture, we have one like it 
at home,” is better off than 
the child who doesn’t know 
it at all; but it is almost 
like saying “We have that 
book in our house, it’s the 
same red cover.” 

But when he says “that 
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RAYMOND & RAYMOND 


Study of a Young Hare 
Albrecht Diirer 


picture must be by a Dutchman, they 
always painted things just the way 
they looked”; or, “I’m sure that Botti- 
celli painted that picture, all those 
swirly lines and people looking as if 
they were walking on air’; or, “I like 
that picture, there are lots of things 
in it but still it doesn’t look crowded” 
—that child has started on the right 
road to the enjoyment and apprecia- 


‘tion of pictures. He has been helped to 


a familiarity with them and their 
painters and to a realization of a few 
underlying general principles by some- 
one who knows enough about them to 
answer his questions and stimulate his 
enthusiasm. The instinctive response 
to the elements of art which is found 
in most children may be cultivated and 
developed into a sound basis of good 
taste. 

The 


danger in saying that good 


If the effort to create and to express 
beauty—in its broadest sense—is sin- 
eere, there must be something for 


each child to understand and to enjoy 


taste is an acquired quality is that we 
are apt to try the “pouring in” process, 
Fine taste is acquired slowly, through 
many steps and phases, and always on 
the basis of the child’s own selection, 
The great thing is to keep alive his en. 
thusiasm. Surround him with the fin- 
est pictures you can in the rest of the 
house, but let him choose the ones he 
wants for his own room, hanging them 
on the level of his eye—not yours— 
and letting him change them from time 
to time. Encourage him to make col- 
lections—and don’t discourage him if 
the collections should run to magazine 
covers and railroad or steamship post- 
ers. A well-known artist and collector 
tells that, when a boy, he once covered 
the walls of his room with gaudy illus- 
trations from seed catalogues. In good 
time he came to prefer the sort of thing 
he had lived with in the rest of the 
house and removed the bright flowers 
and prints, but he never lost his enthu- 
siasm for color. The point is—to keep 
alive this enthusiasm in a child and, 
when his interest is aroused by some- 
thing in the fine pictures he has access 
to, to stimulate and encourage it by 
being able to answer his questions, or 
by some casual comment on the sub- 
ject of the picture, the artist, the con- 
ditions under which it was painted, the 
materials or method used—anything 
about it which appeals to him. Only, 
don’t let him think you are trying to 
“improve” his mind. And don’t get 
yourself between the child and the pic- 
ture. Let it be a mutual interest which 
you are developing and it will be one 
more invaluable point of contact 
which will hold through many years. 

This involves one of the most im- 
portant points of all, that 
we must be open-minded 
and willing to try to un- 
derstand the modern point 
of view. We can’t discuss 
art with our children if 
we don’t speak the same 
language, and it is perfect- 
ly obvious by this time that 
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Red Horses, Franz Mare 
The Wedding Dance, Jan Breughel 


Two Girls at the Piano, Pierre Auguste Renoir 


The Benediction, 
Jean Baptiste Siméon Chardin 
Jockeys in Training, 
Hillaire Germain Edgar Degas 


Courtesy, Raymond and Raymond 


The Family Concert, Jan Steen 
Courtesy, The Art Institute of Chicago 


they are not going to limit themselves 
to ours: we've got to learn theirs. For 
instance, if children weren’t taught so 
exclusively that the picture on the wall 
is art and that the telephone and the 
automobile are merely useful, we 
should begin to accomplish a general 
return to instructive appreciation. 

We can’t be just scornful and refuse 
to listen when a modern critic says 
that there have been no artists in the 
past worth considering except Giotto 
and El Greco, or possibly Rembrandt 
If it enrages us and we won’t discuss 
it, our child smiles in a superior way 
and goes off to discuss it with someone 
else not so old-fashioned as Mother. 
We must be willing to admit that after 
all, there are no absolute standards in 
art, for all people and all ages, and if 
we honestly try to realize how the 
modern artists are meeting the es- 
thetic demands of this age, our chil- 
dren will, in their turn, be the more 
eager to learn how the older ones re- 
sponded to the conditions of their time. 
In either case if the effort to create 
and to express beauty in its broadest 
sense is sincere, there must be some- 
thing to understand and to enjoy 


TuHEre are so many beautiful prints 
today, from the earliest primitives to 
the latest moderns, and such a wide 
range of subject and price, that it is 
easy to find something to suit the taste 
of every child. If he likes animals there 
are Japanese prints such as soft furred 
monkeys, thrilling tigers and dragons, 
and carp swimming against the cur- 
rent, which mean “perseverance” to 
Japanese boys. And there are the Diirer 
“Hare,” and race-horses by Degas, and 
lion-hunts by Reubens, the beautiful 
“Blue Horses” and “Red Horses” by 
Mare, and lovely old Persian prints of 
elephants and horses. 

For children (Continued on page 26) 
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OPENING EDITORIAL WORD 


GAIN we celebrate Education 
A Week, not like the little boy who 
said he was good every Sunday and 
that was enough, but as one who takes 
that time for study and preparation 
for better work all through the year. 
During Education Week the schools 
become the educational center, not 
only for our children, but for every 
adult interested in children and in the 
welfare of the nation. Parent-teacher 
members everywhere will, at this time, 
re-dedicate themselves to the progress 
and development of education in Amer- 
ica. 


THE DEVIL IS DRIVING 


Once in a great while a motion pic- 
ture has a strong story to tell. Such a 
one is “The Devil is Driving,” with 
Richard Dix and Joan Perry. Mur- 
derous, drunken driving is the theme 
of the story and the courageous drive 
of the District Attorney’s office is its 
solution to the problem. The Motion 
Picture Traffic Safety Committee 
agreed that “The Devil is Driving” 
should be a candidate for the 1937 
Highway Safety Theatrical Film 
Award—a trophy given to the enter- 
tainment picture which accomplishes 
the most to encourage a safer use of 
our streets and highways. The com- 
mittee is composed of national asso- 
ciations of manufacturers, safety 
councils, automobile clubs, insurance 
companies and public officials. 


Judge Malcolm Hatfield, of Michi- 
gan, tells this story. ‘The tragedy of 
a boy with too much idle time on his 
hands was revealed in court today 
when a college freshman was convict- 
ed of a reckless driving charge in 
which several persons were injured. 

“Some ten or twelve years ago the 
son of the late Calvin Coolidge was 
approached at his work in a tobacco 
shed by a young man who casually re- 
marked ‘Believe me, if I had a car 
and my father was President of the 
United States, you wouldn’t catch me 
doing this kind of work.’ 

“Young Coolidge is reported to have 
looked up and replied, ‘You would if 
Calvin Coolidge was your father.’ 

“If there were more parents like 
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the late President, we would have 
fewer boys with high-powered auto- 
mobiles and large expense accounts 
seeking excitement and thrills on 
heavily congested highways.” 


BATTLE AGAINST THE WHITE 
PLAGUE 


“There are 500,000 people ill at the 
present moment with tuberculosis. 
Seventy thousand of them may die 
during this next year. Tuberculosis ac- 
counts for almost 16 per cent of deaths 
from all causes between the ages of 
15 and 45, a higher mortality than any 
other disease. 

“The ever-alert, always present, 
battle against the white plague is car- 
ried on throughout the country, 365 
days and nights of the year, by means 
of the Christmas Seals. A few cents 
here, a few cents there, from millions 
of people enable the medical profes- 
sion to make great inroads on the mor- 
tality of this disease. The thirty-first 
Christmas Seal campaign will get un- 
der way on Thanksgiving and will 
continue until December 25. More and 
more young people are rallying to the 
support of the Christmas Seal cam- 
paign.” This information comes to us 
from Daniel McCarthy. 


AN ENVIABLE RECORD 


Red Cross public health nurses 
made more than a million visits to per- 
sons ill in their homes last year, as- 
sisted with the health inspection of 
hundreds of thousands of school chil- 
dren, held well-baby conferences and 
instructed mothers and girls in home 
care of the sick. Working chiefly in 
rural areas, where medical and nurs- 
ing facilities are at a minimum, these 
nurses went to their patients’ bed- 
sides by car, on foot, on horseback or 
by boat to give the trained care so 
helpful to recovery. 

You can have a share in the fine 
work of the Red Cross Public Health 
Nursing Service, and in all other Red 
Cross work by enrolling as a member 
during the Roll Call, held each year 
from Armistice Day to Thanksgiving. 


SAFETY LESSONS YESTERYEAR 


“Oh read to me, Mother, from the 
little book.” 

The mother’s voice was soft and 
pleasing. She read :— 


PULL LLL LLLLLELLLCLLLLLLLL LALLA ULE LLOLAGGLLLLLLULLOGGOLCOMLLORCOGGGMOOOOCOOUOLCOOOOOO TTT ULAUUILAAA 


Miss Sophie 


Miss Sophie one fine sunny day 

Left her work and ran away: 

When soon she reached the garden 
gate, 

Which finding locked, she would not 
wait, 

But tried to climb and scramble o’er, 

A gate as high as any door! 


Now little girls should never climb, 

And Sophie won’t another time 

For when upon the highest rail 

Her frock was caught upon a nail, 

She lost her hold, and sad to tell, 

Was hurt and bruised—for down she 
fell. 

(One must never climb) : 

“Read me another, Mother.” 


Playing with Fire 
I've seen a little girl, mama, 
That had such a dreadful scar, 
All down her neck and arms and face, 
I could not bear to see the place. 


Poor little girl, and don’t you know 
The shocking trick that made her so? 
’Twas all because she went and did 

A thing her mother had forbid. 


For once when nobody was by her 
This silly child would play with fire; 
And long before her mother came 
Her pinafore was all in flame! 


(Oh, disobedient child! Dreadful scar!) 


“Please, Mother, one more!” 
And so, her mother read: 


. { . 
Poisonous Fruit 


As Tommy and his sister Jane 

Were walking down a shady lane, 
They saw some berries bright and red 
That hung around and overhead. 


And soon the bough they bended down 
To make the scarlet fruit their own, 
And part they ate, and part in play 
They threw about and flung away. 


But long they had not been at home 

Before poor Jane and little Tom 

Were taken sick and ill in bed, 

And since, I’ve heard, they both are 
dead. 


Bright red berries! Dead! No, in- 
deed one would never eat bright red 
berries hung around and overhead! 
Never climb, never play with fire and 
never, never eat bright red_ berries 
hung around and overhead. 

—CAROLINE E. HOSMER 
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For All These Benefits Give Thanks 


.. toLife Insurance 


MERICANS havea hundred billion dollar 
A reason for Giving Thanks! 

That is the value of their life insurance pro- 
tection—a sum more than double the amount 
covering the people in all other nations. 

The original spirit of independence lives on 
in America. It is the spirit that prompts thou- 
sands of heads of families to make plans that 
will guarantee future security for those depend- 
ent on them, regardless of what may happen in 
their own or in world affairs. 

No made-up story or play can surpass some 
of these real-life situations in human interest 
although the “‘hero” seldom thinks of himself 
assuch at all. He is simply a thoughtful human 
being who has made a decision. But what a far- 
reaching one! He has determined that 47s home 
and those who look to Aim for support shall be 
safeguarded and that, if he goes, they shall reap 
the benefit of his self-denial and forethought. 

Never a business day passes without thou- 
sands of conversations between the men and 


] 


women who are the agency representatives of 
Tue Murvat Lire Insurance ComMPANny OF 
New York and those who are seeking to begin 
or increase the life insurance protection avail- 
able through membership in this long- 
established institution which began business 
in 1843. 

These representatives know from experience 
that there is a point in the life of every thinking 
man or woman responsible for a household when 
it becomes clear that reasonable provision 
should be made for the future with its uncer- 
tainties. They know too that while the desire 
to understand life insurance may have existed 
long before, the decision to act is very frequently 
prompted by their own personal counsel and 
guidance. 

When these two forces combine—the per- 
sonal knowledge and the conference with ex- 
perts—protection of the family is assured and 
Thanksgiving for that household takes on a 
new significance. 


Those who wish to prepare their minds in an interval of private thinking on this important 


subject, in anti tpati M1 O] a 


discussion with a MUTUAL LIFE representative, are invited 


to send to the address below for a copy of the booklet, “Looking at Family Protection.” 


She Mutual Life 


Insurance Companyof New York 


DAVID F HOUSTON Presider 


34Nasoau Street, New orks 
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A PARENT LOOKS AT HOME WORK 


(Continued from page 11) 


of them cited instances of impaired 
health, of sleeplessness, of music prac- 
tice abandoned; and most of them 
agreed that very little time could 
possibly be devoted to learning the 
arts of home participation, under 
the prevailing school routine. ‘And,’ 
finished one, “I believe that house- 
hold tasks are just as important as 
any other phase of education for both 
boys and girls, but who ever heard of 
a teacher helping us out in that di- 
rection with fourth or fifth graders. 
I am convinced that if children fail 
to get some idea of home participa- 
tion at that age, they are not likely 
to get it later.” 

“Isn’t it possible that there is a 
difference in objective between the 
average home and the average 
school?” said an older mother. “I am 
not criticising anyone, but I feel sorely 
puzzled. I know a twelve-year-old who 
had developed an unusually fine taste 
in reading. She read thought-provok- 
ing books and discussed them inter- 
estingly with her family. During the 
first week in junior high school, she 
found that a credit might be earned if 
she read six books in six weeks, and 
made a report on each, in class. The 
books must be 200 pages in length and 
chosen from an approved list of sev- 
eral hundred. 

“This child abandoned, reluctantly, 
her own orderly reading program, 
which at the time consisted of books 
on the history of the Northwest, for 
books which had 200 pages, and easy 
print, whether or not they held any 
special interest for her. Every six 
weeks throughout the school year she 
read the required six books, for her 
home work in English. As a result, she 
has become a ‘skip’ reader, snatch- 
ing enough ideas to reconstruct the 
story, losing all appreciation for style 
and adding almost nothing to her as- 
sembled information in any direction. 

“Tt seems evident that the school, in 
this instance, intended to accomplish 
much reading in just any direction, 
and that the home, in this instance, 
had intended to develop discriminat- 
ing taste in reading along directed 
lines. Now what is right? Surely, no 
child can profit if the home work desig- 
nated by the school is entirely at vari- 
ance with the idealism of the home; 
but recognitions, or credits, or what- 
ever you may designate the reward 
offered by the school, make it utterly 
impossible for any home to hold its 
standards against the school program, 
without creating in the child an un- 
wholesome disregard for school citi- 
zenship. So long as credits are given 
and honor lists published, normal chil- 
dren will strive for such recognition 
and, if we are to avoid destructive con- 
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flicts, we simply must fall in line.” 

“Indeed, we must,” interrupted an- 
other, “and I am inclined to believe 
that one junior high teacher doesn’t 
always realize what another is asking, 
because heavy home work assignments 
often come from more than one teach- 
er in the same week. 

“The week the Botany project was 
started, Marie didn’t get in ten min- 
utes a day for her piano practice. She 
hunted specimens and pressed flow- 
ers every minute she was out of school 
—and still, some authority or other 
is constantly reminding us that school 
takes only five or at the most six hours 
of a child’s waking day!” 

The mother of Louise smiled. Louise 
had also pressed flowers, and she, her- 
self, had renewed interest in her old 





DISCOVERY 
Eleanor A. Chaffee 


I saw Tony 

With rumpled hair 
Curled up deep 

In an old armchair. 

I didn’t whisper, 

Or make a noise, 

For I’ve found by looking 
That little boys 

Reading stories 

Of knights of old, 

With firelight on 

Their hair like gold, 
Would rather be left 
Alone to kill 

The Tremendous Dragon 
Under the hill! 





herbarium. They had hunted out the 
old textbook and herbariums and now 
they were planning together to make 
a new collection during the summer 
months, but piano practice has always 
started at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and forty-five minutes of good 
work completed without protest, be- 
fore breakfast. Louise has learned the 
joy of an efficient routine and seemed 
always to have time for requested 
home work, without neglecting other 
scheduled tasks. 

“I wonder,” she said softly, “if it 
is the system of home work that is 
defeating us, or if the defeat is in our 
failure to understand the purpose of 
such a system and develop a plan 
which will help and not hinder the 
all-around development of our chil- 
dren. Of course, I realize that many 
homes are wholly unprepared for such 





cooperation. Many parents are go out 
of touch with present school methods, 
that they do not understand how col- 
lecting articles for museums, for in- 
stance, special reading and work Proj- 
ects can make any contribution to a 
child’s success in school, or in life 
Many are out of patience with a schoo) 
plan which asks what seems to them 
unreasonable things; they are dis- 
couraged, and in many cases indig- 
nant, because lack of money and ma- 
terial possessions seem to handicap 
their children so unfairly. They hear 
it urged that educational opportunity 
is equal for all children and still rea). 
ize, all too keenly, that failure to sup- 
ply the ‘extras’ needed for modern 
home work destroys that equality. 
Surely, there is something we can do 
about it.” 


A NEWCOMER in the group broke 
the thoughtful silence. “In our town, 
the P. T. A. enlists every single home in 
one or more of a series of meetings at 
which practical suggestions are made 
for home cooperation, and even more 
important than that, a form letter 
from the principal or teacher is carried 
to every home by a parent-teacher 
association committee, explaining the 
purpose of home work as a contribu- 
tion to the school program, and I am 
sure that no child in our town would 
have considered himself stigmatized 
because he had nothing to give so long 
as there were so many things that he 
could do for the project underway. 

“It is true, we do need more oppor- 
tunity for real home and school con- 
ference on home work plans, not just 
because parents are failing to under- 
stand the purposes of activity projects, 
but equally, because teachers are often 
unaware of conditions in the homes 
from which their pupils come. I am 
not thinking of the economic condi- 
tions, solely, when I say that, but 
equally of the attitude of the child’s 
home to modern education and school 
methods. Sometimes the home with 
the humblest material outlook is the 
most cooperative. 

“What one of your members said 
about household duties strikes me as 
most important, too. We all realize 
that keeping children interested in the 
home and its everyday tasks is much 
more difficult than it was even one 
generation ago, and still we know that 
our very existence as a people de- 
pends upon the preservation of the 
home as the stable unit out of which 
communities are built. Home work, as 
assigned by the teacher, must not pre- 
vent home work in its larger sense— 
membership in a home and participa- 
tion in its responsibilities as well as its 
privileges. Perhaps, there might be 
school projects which recognize this 
problem and designate certain things 
which have (Continued on page 28) 
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TALON snow suit fastener 
prevents stretching at closures 
‘*new-looking’ 
‘tug 
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longer when you don't have to 
them closed. That's why gooc 
now have the TaLon fastener at all 
closures. Especially at knitted ankles 
> so that cuffs open wide, slip 
easily overt shoes—without being 
stretched. Insist on snow suits with 
Taxon fasteners. You'll save money ! 
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TALON slide fastener seals 


Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. 


snow suits weather-tight 


Do your children have myste- 
tious colds? Then ask yourself 
these questions: 

Do their snow suits seal out 
cold winds at chest? Can snow 
get in at the hip closing? Are 
ankles snug enough to keep feet 
and legs dry? Is the hood fast- 
ener weather-tight? 

Taton slide fasteners seal 
snow suits at all these vital 
points. Give your children this 
extra health protection! 


HOOKLESS FASTENER COMPANY 
MEADVILLE, PA. 





PITY 
POOR TEACHER? 
Sue Has to help dozens of tots 
th their snow suits several 
Lighten her job! 
suits you 
buy have Taxon fasteners! 
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times a day. 
See that the snow 
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NATHERS will 
be fathers— 

and how easily for- 
gotten is the fact 
that fathers have 


been boys. Espe- 

cially easy to forget in connection with 
your own son. Most of us would not be 
caught treating somebody else’s boy 
the way we treat our own son. Or 
would we? Yet isn’t it interesting how 
well these other sons turn out! And are 
we fair in our estimate of our own 
son’s potentialities ? 

“Now if my boy Bill only had the 
stuff in him that Sam’s boy has. Why, 
Sam’s boy was at the house the other 
evening, and he was telling all about 
what he was doing in school, how in- 
terested he was in his work, how he 
was out for the ‘light-weights’ and 
next year was going to try for the 
‘varsity,’ what they had been doing 
in shop work. Why, Bill never talks 
about those things at home, and if it 
wasn’t for the trouble we have getting 
him dressed and breakfasted in the 
morning, I wouldn’t know he was go- 
ing to school.” 

Wait a minute. Surely you remem- 
ber your first job. Did you go home to 
your father and tell him all your ac- 
complishments, your daily routine, 
your ambitions for the future in that 
particular organization? Did you do 
it every day? Not if you were an aver- 
age boy, you didn’t. No, you wanted 
Father—yes, Father, not “Dad” or 
“Pops” or “Fath’—to hear it from 
somebody else, not from you. You had 
been brought up not to brag about 
your accomplishments, especially not 
around home, and you have done your 
best to pass on this tradition or trait 
to Bill. So—are you fair to Bill to talk 
about his shortcomings in this way? 
Have you ever heard Bill talk to oth- 
ers under circumstances similar to 
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your talk with 
Sam’s boy? No, 
you have not. You 
might be surprised. 

Let us look for 
a minute at the 
changed conditions between your boy- 
hood and Bill’s, between your father- 
hood and your father’s fatherhood. 
Maybe you don’t date that far back— 
I do. There was perhaps not the close 
comradeship between father and son 
that we try to build up nowadays, and 
keep renewing as development pro- 
gresses. There was not the wholesome 
naturalness that is the spirit and am- 
bition of the present generation of 
fathers toward sons. Things once 
“shushed” are now discussed openly. 
Son is more natural in the home than 
he used to be. Yes, natural may mean 
imitating his elders. And what do we 
fathers do when we come home but 
relax either mentally or physically, 
sometimes both? Are we fair to expect 
more of our sons than we exemplify 
before them daily or nightly? 

We have tried to make our boys feel 
they were a part of the family organ- 
ization, not fearful of us, not subject 
to the worn-out threat of “wait till 
Father gets home, I'll tell HIM what 
you have been doing today,’”’ or more 
generally what has not been done as 
planned. Didn’t we promise ourselves 
when we were kids that if we ever 
had any boys of our own, they would 
be treated entirely differently than 
we were? Then why revert to type at 
the first opportunity we have? 

Do we fathers relish answering the 
question immediately upon arriving 
home, “Well, how did things go at the 
office today ?”’ Has that ever been your 
first question to Bill about his work 
as he meets you in the car or the 
living room? Compare his answer 
with the answer you are in the habit 





of making to this form of greeting. On 
the other hand, as the evening wears 
on, you find yourself recounting some 
of the unusual incidents of the day, 
sometimes cheerful, sometimes annoy- 
ing. Does Bill ever have the same 
chance to tell you his experiences, per- 
haps hoping for commendation, or aq. 
vice seasoned with recognition of the 
age group in which he moves, with 
possibly a suggestion of what this 
habit or trait will mean when trans. 
lated into terms of big business— 
that’s you—-where he expects to be 
when he grows up? No, I'm afraid we 
fathers are so busy, so ambitious to 
impress Bill with our importance, go 
afraid Bill will ask us some question 
we don’t want to have to sit down ang 
really think through right then, that 
Bill’s problems or plans or accom- 
plishments are put off until some more 
convenient season—which generally is 
too late to be effective influentially. 


Or course it is not always immedi- 
ately convenient, but leave the gates 
open and let that “Keep off the grass” 
look in your eyes not become a per- 
manent warning. An incident will per- 
haps best describe what I mean. The 
first time my son went to one of these 
training camps, I told him he would 
meet a cross-section of humanity, or 
inhumanity, which he had never be- 
fore contacted. I warned him he would 
have to make his own decisions based 
on the immediate circumstances, and 
in the light of ideas and ideals he 
had absorbed up to that time. When he 
returned after four weeks of this ex- 
perience, I was intensely curious to 
hear his story, not only the general 
account of drills, KP duty, chow and 
Top Sergeants, but the inside, the low- 
down, politely called his reaction. The 
dinner table, the family circle com- 
posed of younger children, the front 
porch, were not the appropriate places 
for such intimacies, nor were leading 
questions successful in eliciting the 
type of information I was after. But 
one evening after dinner I was raking 
leaves in the back yard, and with the 
rest of the family presumably settled 
on the front porch, he came out to 
see what I was doing. I suggested 
there was another idle rake in the 
basement, and two of us might make 
a clean-up in a shorter time. As we 
stood around the bonfire, he began 
retailing some of the real character- 
testing incidents of those weeks, sim- 
ply, naturally, and sometimes quiz- 
zically. It was one of “those times” 
that are priceless to a father, a time 
that can be the incentive and inspira- 
tion of future companionship and con- 
fidence in building for Father a repu- 
tation for approachableness in times of 
doubt and difficulty, which to my mind 
typifies the fundamental function of 4 
father who would be a father. 
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OU know what a bad cold does to 
ou. How much worse it must be for 
your child! The misery of it is bad 
enough. But the modern mother is more 
concerned about its possible dangers. Fre- 
quent or neglected colds often have such 
serious after-effects. Perhaps not all such 
complications are physical. Doesn’t it 
sem possible that some of them are 
mental? 
Perhaps many a feeling of inferiority 
—a lifetime handicap—has been born 
in a classroom—in a poor little 
stuffed-up head. 


A child just can’t keep up with his classes 
and constantly fight colds, too. And when 
he falls behind the other children, his 
whole mental attitude is likely to become 
twisted. What is a mother to do? 


Sickness from Colds Cut in Half... The 
best answer so far seems to be fur- 
nished in results from the most extensive 
clinical tests ever made on colds—tests 
of Vicks Plan for Better Control of Colds. 
In the four winter series of tests, 17,353 
people took part—and sickness from colds 
was cut in half (50.88%, to be exact). Of 
special significance to mothers—and 
teachers, too—was the study made with 
7,031 children: 


How School Absences Due 
to Colds Were Cut More 
Than Half (57.86%) 


The plan followed was a simple one. 
Mothers and teachers kept just a little 
more careful watch over their children, 
both as to health-habits and as to symp- 
toms of threatening or developed colds 
—then acted promptly, with the ob- 
Jectives of fewer and shorter colds. Re- 
sults were truly remarkable: 


Trying for fewer colds, they used Vicks 
Va-tro-nol ... and gained an aver- 
age reduction of almost one-fourth 
(24.66%) in the number of colds. 


2 Big Radio Shows: Sunday 7 P.M. (EST) famous guest star 
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of Confidence, too? 


This scientific aid in preventing colds is 
specially designed for the nose and upper 
throat, where 3 out of 4 colds start. Used 
in time—a few drops up each nostril at 
the first sniffle or smeeze—Va-tro-nol 
helps to prevent many colds, and to 
throw off head-colds in their early stages. 


of equal importance as the family’s 
handy aid in avoiding many colds. 


To many millions, therefore, the splen- 
did results of these tests will be no sur- 
prise. But everybody will find the story 
both interesting and profitable, as told 
in a special folder in each Vicks package 
— Vicks Plan for Better Control of 
Colds in the Home.” Of course, what 
Vicks Plan can do for any one individual 
or group may be less—or more—than it 
did in these tests. But its record in this 
huge colds-clinic certainly makes Vicks 
Plan well worth trying in your own home. 


Trying for shorter colds, they used 
Vicks VapoRub...and gained an aver- 
age reduction of more than one-fourth 
(28.78%) in the duration of colds. 


This modern way of treating colds— 
externally—avoids constant internal dos- 
ing and stomach upsets. Just rubbed on 
throat, chest, and back, VapoRub acts 
direct to relieve the misery of a cold: (1) 
through the skin, like a poultice or plas- 
ter; and (2) by its medicated vapors, 
which are breathed in direct to the irri- | 
tated air-passages. This long-continued 
double action loosens phlegm, relieves 
irritation and coughing, helps break local 
congestion 





PHYSICIANS .. .These tests were | 
made in the accepted scientific man- 
ner—group against group under 
actual living conditions—those who 
| followed Vicks Plan as compared 
with those who followed their usual 
custom in dealing with colds. Thirty- 
seven practicing physicians took 
part in supervising the tests. The 
detailed technical report—free to 
anyone sincerely interested in better 
control of colds—may be had sim- 





Tests Confirm Everyday Experience 


For 30 years and more—in millions of 
homes all over the world—Vicks VapoRub ply by addressing Vicks, Research 
has been the family standby for relieving || and Technical Division, Greens- 
the distress of colds . . . Now, since 1931, | boro, N. C. 

Vicks Va-tro-nol has been winning a place 

















featuring JEANETTE MacDONALD... Mon., Wed., Fri. 10:30 A.M. (EST) TONY WONS. Both Columbia Network. 
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don’t let him 
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FUSSY EATER 





I¢ you have to coax your baby to eat, feed him 
Stokely’s—the better tasting baby foods. Open 
a can of Stokely’s and taste the fresh vegetable 
flavor. Then feed it to your baby and watch how 
quickly the last spoonful disappears. 


Comminuting Assures Natural Flavor 
Babies love these better tasting baby foods. 
They are prepared by a special COMMINUTIN«: 
process from America’s finest vegetables. This 
process uses only the best parts of these prize 
vegetables, preserves natural flavor and color, 
retains valuable vitamins and mineral salts. 
The texture is neither too fine nor too coarse — 
just the kind your doctor prescribes. 


Because of this unusual care in preparation, 
Stokely’s Baby Foods taste fresh and delicious. 
It would be almost impossible for you to buy 


and prepare vegetables equally as fine in qual- | 


ity or as high in food value. Also, since the 
natural flavor of Stokely’s is similar to foods 
which grownups eat, mothers have little diffi- 
culty in getting babies to eat second year foods. 


FREE... Valuable book for mothers 
with foreword by ANGELO PATRI 


Every mother should have a copy of this new valuable book | 


on child feeding, Training Your Baby to Eat Proper 
Foods. Contains helpful foreword by Angelo Patri, widely 
known educator,author,child psychologist. Gives many im- 
portant facts on appetite training, fussy 
eating, menu planning, etc. Sent FREE 
for three Stokely’s Baby Food labels. 





Prunes « Peas ¢ Carrots ¢ Tomatoes ¢ Green Beans ¢ Beets 
Spinach Apricots « Applesauce « Vegetable Soup « Beef 
Broth e Liver Soup « Unstrained Vegetable Soup ¢ Cereal 
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THE PIONEER 
IN MODERN MODE 


(Continued from page 13) 


The man of the family had also suc- 
cumbed to the prevailing make-over 
mania. “That ought to make a good 
suit,” quoth he. Now I may have 
cherished many ambitions during 
passing years but never, never to be 
a tailor. 

However, spare the reader and spoil 
the story. Suffice it to say that, after 
several days, there appeared in our 
family’s midst a man immaculately 
| clad in a white linen suit! The cost? 
_ Fifteen cents for tape binding; the but- 

tons came off discarded B.V.D.’s. 

Again a call for more male attire, 
' camp clothing this time. Shorts for the 
| youngest member of the family. An- 
‘other trip to the attic which yielded 
grey-blue denim, once slip covers. Rip. 
Snip. Stitch. I handed over the fin- 
ished product with fear and trembling, 
for, like all mothers, I’ve discovered 
that thirteen can be 4 most caustic 
age. 

“O.K. Mater! Your old seat covers 
fit this one.’””’ Was I proud? I never 
rate ‘“‘mater’’ unless my stock is way 
above par. 

Life, we learn as we go through it, 
| is a gradual progression. There seems 
| to be no resting on past laurels. Per- 
| haps I thought I had demonstrated 
_ enough adeptness in the tailoring field; 

if so I was sadly mistaken. The Sun- 
day before the Christmas holidays we 
were at tea with friends. The suit from 
| the season before which our son wore 
was beginning to appear inadequate. 
His hands hung from the sleeves like 
two prize packages and the knickers 
| reached barely below the knee. Our 
| hostess evidently noticed his dilemma, 
for, as we were leaving, a coat and 
| ent which her own children had ig- 
nored were slipped over my arm. 
Alack! the plus fours had gone the 
way of all such. However, a half suit 
is better than none, although a whole 
| one is better. 

Later, at home, I thought longingly 

| of remnants. Then I counted the cost 
of a trip to town on an attenuated 
budget. It just couldn’t be managed. 
But while I slept the old subconscious 
took control of the situation. Toward 
morning I roused, remembering Aunt 
Jerusha’s redingote! 

In the cold grey dawn, I stole up the 
creaking stairs to the third floor while 
the rest of the family slumbered peace- 
fully on. I pawed over lap robes and 
other woolens stored in a cedar chest, 
finally dragging out the midnight blue, 
much braided, broadcloth garment. 
But suppose it wasn’t the right blue? 

_I scarcely dared breathe until I had 
| compared them in the daylight. They 
_did—they matched! Although Aunt 
| Jerusha wore that redingote when she 











was a bride at the close of the Civil 
War, all the material might have come 
from the same dyepot. 

It was a mad scramble but, some- 
how, the breadths got themselves cut 
into long squashy-looking pieces and 
sewed together; the pockets were con- 
trived from a half-yard of Indianhead, 
also found in the same hideaway. Ongp 
more the magic had worked! In the 
group around next day’s Christmas 
tree was a lad complacently wearing 
a practically new suit and a mother 
who eyed it—and him—not unpride- 
fully. 

Such amusing yet wholly satisfying 
adventures in domesticity as these can 
scarcely be dignified by so aspiring a 
word as “moderneering.” I prefer to 
think that any or all of them would 
seem only simple “chores” to one of 
our grandmothers. She, very probably, 
thought nothing of carding the woo 
(perhaps shearing the sheep as well), 
weaving it into a length of homespun, 
and then stitching it patiently by hand 
into a suit for one of the menfolks, 

Nonetheless, the invincible spirit 
which aided these pioneer forebears in 
fashioning articles of beauty and util- 
ity from raw materials lives on in their 
children’s children. Whenever a rea] 
need arises, that spirit may be de- 
pended upon to find creative expres- 
sion, enriching the experience and 
quickening the imagination of pres- 
ent-day ‘‘moderneers.” 


LET YOUR CHILD 
CHOOSE HIS OWN 
PICTURES 


(Continued from page 19) 


who like pictures of activities, there 
are Breughel’s ‘Peasant Dance,” 
“Children’s Games,”’ ‘Hunters in the 
Snow,” and others; Renoir’s “At the 
Piano”; Degas’ ballet dancers; Goya's 
“The Straw-Man’’; pictures of home- 
ly family scenes by the old Dutch 
masters and Chardin; and the gay Ci- 
zek prints and Polish peasant scenes. 

There are Italian and Dutch primi- 
tives of legends and stories such as 
Giotto’s “St. Francis Feeding the 
Birds”; Raphael’s “St. Michael’; the 
St. Ursula series by Memling; and 
many others. 

And there are lovely prints of flow- 
ers and boats, and even some land- 
scapes which certain children might 
choose for their own rooms. 

Take your children to art museums 
and let them buy prints and post cards 
of the pictures they like, but do not be 
like one mother who kept saying to 
her tired and bored little boy, “Come 
on, Tommy, we have to do three more 
rooms—hurry.” Rather, say as did an- 
other and wiser mother, “Well, Sam, 
if you really must see what is in the 
next room, I’ll wait here and then you 
can tell me about it.” 
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You can SEE the difference 
Ralston makes! 


Sassiaitiii the difference is in appetite—sometimes in 
growth—sometimes in muscle development. And it’s easy to 
understand why when you know that Ralston Wheat Cereal is 
made of premium wheat, doubly enriched with vitamin B—the 
vitamin soimportantto growing children. In fact, each serving of 
this golden brown cereal contains as much vitamin B as a quart 
of milk. Serve a generous portion of Ralston to your child 


every morning... it’s the hot cereal youngsters love to eat. 


Ralston requires only 5 minutes cooking 
Because we know, mother, how very busy you are 
in those hurried minutes before breakfast, we have 
made Ralston Wheat Cereal extra fine so that it 
cooks completely while you set the breakfast table. 

As quickly and easily as you boil a pot of coffee, 
you can prepare this hot wheat cereal which tastes 
so good and is so good for your children. 

Five minutes over an open flame—and Ralston is 
thoroughly cooked, readily digestible. 


TUNE IN TOM MIX RADIO PROGRAM every Monday 


through Friday inclusive, 5:45 to 6:00 pm, NBC Blue 
Network, WMAQ, Chicago and WIRE, Indianapolis 


RALSTON 


WHEAT CEREAL 


THE HOT CEREAL CHILDREN LOVE TO EAT 



























A PARENT LOOKS ArT 
HOME WORK 


(Continued from page 22) 


to do with living in a home, as ‘home 
work’ for the children of lower 
grades.” 

“But how could such a program be 
made to fit every type of home, rich 
and poor, humble and proud? Isn't 
there too great a variation in modes 
of living in nearly every public schog) 
district, to permit assignment o¢ 
household tasks as home work ?” came 
a question from across the table. 

“That reminds me of what a schoo} 
principal told me once,” replied the 
newcomer. “She taught in a schoo} 
where a goodly number of her gir 
pupils went out of the eighth grade to 
become wives and mothers. She saiq 
that order and cleanliness are desir. 
able in any home, and can be accom. 
plished only by labor, whether it is 
hired labor, shared labor, or just 
mother’s labor; and she believes that 
no person, boy or girl, man or woman, 
can realize good citizenship without 
learning that principle. Lay people 
and educators alike believe in the 
dignity of work. It is an American 
ideal, but we still have much to learn 
from a little country in Europe, which 
dignifies housework above all other 
labor, because it is fundamental in 
making a good home. It has a place in 
education for living.” 


THE mother of Louise walked home 
thoughtfully engrossed in the problem. 
Home work had seemed simple enough 
in her own well ordered home. She 
had accepted the program of the 
school, as a matter of course. It was 
planned by specialists in a field where 
careful research is the rule, rather 
than the exception, this she knew; she 
too had been a teacher but, today, 
she had heard a new point of view. 
That was the reason for such diver- 
gence of opinion; not a difference in 
ideals, but a difference in point of 
view. She knew that these earnest 
mothers of children desired education 
of the highest type and that they 
shared her own respect for school and 
for teacher; but she recognized the 
fact that they were still seeking some- 
thing vital—a real cooperation be- 
tween home and school which actually 
did include acceptance of each other's 
point of view. A program of work 
so carefully planned that the child's 
hours at home would never be a con- 
tradiction of his hours at school, and 
that his hours at school would be 4 
logical continuation of his hours at 
home. Mothers, working alone, couldn't 
possibly accomplish such an ideal. 
There was something more which 
might have been said, reflected the 











mother of Louise, but she hadnt | 


wanted to be the one to say it. 
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In her own household, Father was 
xeenly aware of the need for a care- 
fully planned activity program for all 
members of the family, which would 
insure & balance between home, school, 
and community interests, and a rea- 
sonable balance between work and 
play but what of the average father ? 


‘TOOTH POWDER IN A TUBE’ 


Has he taken time from the compelling | 


job of earning a living to evaluate the 
thing he is earning ? Does home work 
also apply to Dad? Is it quite enough 
if mother is intelligently ‘‘on the job?” 
perhaps children will grow up any- 
way. What do you think? 


JACK MAKES UP HIS 
MIND 


(Continued from page 17) 


dropping out of school and trying his 
juck on his own for a bit. 

I keep thinking that if Jack doesn’t 
have enough desire to be a physician 
tohelp him stick through some courses 
that he finds aren’t the sort of thing he 
can work at wholeheartedly, how for- 
tunate that he has had the courage to 
say so, at this point, instead of mud- 
dling along. After all, it takes courage 
to quit, when he knows his father is 
counting on his being able to write 
that “M. D.” after his name. How much 
petter for Jack to do his fumbling and 
mistake-making now, while he is still 
young enough so that he won't be too 
much handicapped by blunders that 
mean starting over again. 

Jack’s case illustrates another thing 
that I think some parents overlook. 
People are often so proud of a young- 
ster’s early decision as to his caree1 
that they forget that too early a deci- 
sion may be bad. That is, children in 
their teens are more likely than not to 
change their choice of a vocation, and 
a boy who, like Jack, has had his heart 
set on studying medicine, from an age 
when he couldn’t possibly comprehend 
all that it means to go through with 
such a course, shouldn’t be too lavishly 
encouraged to think that that, and that 
only, is a desirable course to follow. 
Adolescents need an acquaintance with 


and knowledge about a number of dif- | 
ferent fields, lest they fall romantically | 


in love with a dream or vision of a cer- 


tain career, which may be far out of 


keeping with the actual facts. 


Instead of ignorantly acclaiming a | 
child’s choice, because it coincides with | 


our ideas of what we should like to 
see our children achieve, it would be 
well if we were to take careful ac- 
count, first, of the child’s abilities, next 
of the possibilities in the field, and 
third, of the likelihood that we may be 
eagerly pushing him into a particular 


career because of our own personal | 


pride. 
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. . . BECAUSE 


LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE IS POWDER 


IN THE FORM 


Watch your dentist 


next time he cleans 
your teeth. Note how 


he makes his powder into a paste to 


keep the fine particles from flying off 


his rapidly revolving brush. 

Similarly, for your convenience we 
“cream” the safest dental powders into 
a paste, which is easy to put on the 
brush. No dentifrice goes down the 
drain or remains on the hands, as 
with powder. 


You get the cleansing power of 


powder .. . in modern form . . . when 
you get Listerine Tooth Paste. It keeps 
your teeth sparkling and lustrous. 
Cleans and polishes them to gleaming 


whiteness. Helps protect against cavity- 











THE ELEPHANT’S diet of leaves 
and hay needs to be crushed 
and ground. For this purpose he 
has highly developed molars, 
which work like millstones. Hu- 
man molars (back teeth) have a 
similar function, and grow 
stronger with the exercise of 
chewing. Be sure to give your 
molars special attention every 
time you brush your teeth. 








digging acids. 

The famous formula of this tooth 
paste contains no pumice, grit, or 
harmful abrasives. Contains no soap, 
which many dentists believe to be 
harmful to the gums. 

Get the economical double-size tube 
of Listerine Tooth Paste at any drug 
counter. You will be pleased because 
it works so fast. And you will like that 
brisk, clean, glad-to-be-alive taste 
which starts the day right for millions 
of users every morning. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


CHANGE TO LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE... 








More than % POUND of tooth paste 
in the double size tube - 40° 


Regular size tube-25¢ 
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Crisp, crunchy 
flakes of toasted 
whole wheat . : 
nourish young a Yo 
bodies. There’s a wealth of goodness in 


Kellogg’s PEP 30% Bran Flakes. 


Here are the body-building elements of 


toasted wheat. Plus the mildly laxative 


effect of bran. 


Kellogg’s PEP is sold by all grocers. Ready 
to eat. Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 
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LEARNING TO LIVE 
WITH PEOPLE 


(Continued from page 7) 


the mill of child care theories which 


| have proffered sets of rules for par. 


ent-child relationships. One of these 
rules will illustrate the point. A few 
years back, you remember, we were 
teaching parents and those who work 
with young children a strict “hands 
off” policy. I call it the period of 
“antiseptic neglect” in child care 
theories. The old adage was changed 


| to “children should be seen and studied 
| but not talked to or touched.” Parents 


who adopted this neglect rule whole. 
sale went tense over the whole thing 
and carried secret guilts for each 
stolen kiss. Nursery school teachers 
wore starched smocks and stood on 
the edge of things taking notes, 
never hazarding the cardinal sin of 


| influencing any of the children’s ac. 


tivities. 

Grandmothers, on the whole, were 
affronted, sniffed at the whole busi- 
ness. “What do you mean I shouldn't 
pick up that baby and love it? I raised 
six, loved every one of them and they 
lived through it pretty well. You mar- 
ried one of them so he can’t be so very 
bad. I can’t for the life of me see why 
grandchildren are so different from 
my own. Everybody needs loving and 
I know that everybody needs a little 
demonstration of it from time to time. 
How’s this little mite ever going to 
know you love him if you don’t cuddle 
him some?” Many a “mother-in-law” 
situation arose over disagreement on 
this “rule” for human relationship! 


Q@qRANDMOTHERS were not alone in 
their protest. A far different theory 
was being advocated by another group 
of experts. I had the rare privilege of 
visiting Margaret McMillan the year 


| before she died. She and her sister 


Rachael were the founders of the 
nursery school idea. They took tod- 
dlers from the filth and grime of Lon- 
don streets, gave them wholesomeness, 
cleanliness, and beauty for their sur- 
roundings, saved many 4a little tot 
from degrading experiences. Margaret 
McMillan was an ample, grandmother- 
ly woman when I met her. Every move 
revealed an absorbing love for chil- 
dren. As we walked through the gar- 
dens growing in back yards of slums, 
we talked about science and children. 
She emphatically denounced the cur- 
rent coolly-calculated ‘scientific’ 
methods of child care, declaring that 
children are not chemical formulae but 
| living, vibrant beings, with insistent 
| needs demanding human_ response. 
| Health? Yes. There, science had to be 
| observed rigidly. Cleanliness, anti- 
toxins, vaccinations, tooth prophy- 
laxis, regular examinations. Food? 
Yes. Balanced diets, plenty of milk, 
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minerals, proteins, starches, fats for 
growing bodies. Sleep? Yes, regular 
and plentiful. Elimination? Yes. Sci- 


ence has its place, she said, but when | 


it tries to lay down rules for the hu- 
man side of living then it is no longer 
science but a pseudo-scientific gesture. 

At that moment, we heard a dis- 
tressed wail. A toddler hove into sight 
weeping forlornly as if he had lost his 
jast friend. Margaret McMillan picked 
him up, patted his back, reassured 
him, kissed his cheek, and set him 
down again. I expected her to be 
apologetic as certainly our nursery 
school teachers would have been but 
she went on her way talking. Later I 
managed to bring up the question 
about the ‘‘dangers” of demonstrating 
affection for children and she stopped 
in her tracks, breathing fire. “There,” 
she said, “is your pseudo-science. You 
can’t make rules that apply rigidly to 
human relationships. There are many 
children whose crying I would ignore. 
They cry for effect. They cry for at- 
tention. But I know that they are se- 
cure in their homes, poor as they are, 
for they are loved. But this child is 
not loved. His mother is dead. His 
father sees him as a burden. He needs 
reassurance. He needs security. He 
needs the strong arms of someone on 
whom he can depend.” 

I am not quoting Margaret McMil- 
lan exactly, but I have given you the 
gist of what she said. And it is what 
the students of the emotional lives of 
human beings have long said. You can- 
not make rules to govern the emotional 
relationships of human beings. And 
it is largely, and sometimes entirely, 
the emotional life that governs the 
way we learn to live with people. 


Wary, then, an article on learning 
to live with people? Perhaps only to 
insist that the rigid rule, be it ‘“an- 
tiseptic neglect’”’ or any other kind of 
universal rule, can’t work and that 
rule-making should give way to more 
creative approaches in exploring re- 
lationships with children. Why should 
Mrs. Jones attempt to treat her baby 
just the way Mrs. Smith next door 
does, when Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Smith 
are quite different persons and certain- 
ly their babies are different beings? 
The genuine child psychologist regrets 
the rule-of-thumb acceptance of dic- 
tums of child care. But we have seen 
that the parent, having just enough 
knowledge to feel that everything he 
does is at least questionable, often in- 
sists on having rules. If there were 
enough rules, well learned, that could 
be followed exactly, then who could 
question the wisdom of the parent who 
followed them? But there aren’t. 


There is, then, necessarily a creative | 


element in raising children. Some- 
times it seems almost a trial-and- 
error method. (Continued on page 32) 
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© LONGER do mothers nag or bribe chil- 

dren to bathe and wash! They've discov- 
ered a really easy way to persuade children. 
It's the Wash-up Game and it’s yours for the 
asking! Over 16,000,000 children have played 
it.. have won Health Guard Buttons and that 
fascinating spin-win-grin game, “Whoopo.” 


TheWash-up Game has a three-fold result: 
(1) It insures cleaner hands, faces and bodies. 
(2) Less trouble for mother. (3) And it 
teaches children a lesson in hygiene. 


They learn from the Wash-up Chart 
how dangerous dirty hands can be—that 
they can and do spread many kinds of disease 
germs (The Life Extension Institute lists 27 
germ diseases hands may spread). They learn 
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LEARNING TO LIVE 
WITH PEOPLE 


(Continued from page 31) 


We must face honestly this fact and 
try to release ourselves. We can qj. 


| ways go back to Grandmother’s asgyr. 





ance that hers lived through it ang 
turned out all right. 

But, if we are going to be creative 
in our relationships, we need a basis 
of security for ourselves. We need 
somehow, to find a way of looking at 
human beings so that we may interpret 
their needs and in terms of these needs 
guide our responses. This is what 
Margaret McMillan did when she 
kissed her toddler. But she was not 
self-conscious and tense about it. She 
moved through a deep security that 
came of loving children strongly ang 
wisely. And this is the fundamental 
basis of security for parents and chil- 
dren, indeed for all human beings in 


| all walks. This is one of the primary 
| needs, equivalent for emotional health 


to food for physical health, this need 
for love. In homes where there is deep, 
sincere non-possessive love many ex- 
ternals may be missing or distorted, 
but the basis for happy living is there 
nonetheless.* Children who know they 
are loved can face many other uncer- 
tainties with balance. Children who 
are loved learn a language, unspoken 
if you will, with which they communi- 
cate with others. And the inescapable 
center of this relationship in our so- 
ciety is the family, the home. 


| Tuer are those sophisticates who 





predict that we will be done with the 
institution of the family before many 
generations. They point to the in- 
creasing number of functions former- 
ly obligations of the family, now ob- 
ligations of the State. And true it is 
that many health services, many pro- 
tections of housing, many guarantees 
for the dependent and the indigent are 
being absorbed by the State. But not 
the psychological aspects of family 
living! Note that institutions for or- 
phaned or dependent children are 
more and more adopting a pattern 
that subscribes as nearly as possible 
to home living as we know it. A num- 
ber of institutions, at great expense, 
have dropped their plan of corralling 
large numbers of children into groups 
in favor of more expensive cottage 
plans with father and mother surro- 
gates among the faculty. For children 
must be reared in the security of satis- 
fying and comforting human relation- 
ships if they are to grow into persons 
who can get along with others and live 
secure adult lives. In the face of these 
facts the family remains surely a part 





*I am indebted to the writings of Lawrence K. 
Frank for the clarification of many of the ideas 
incorporated in this article. 
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Ler’s go back to our new-born baby. | 

at first it is a little, red, squalling 

and | thing, infinitely precious to the parents 

1 al- | gho brought him into being. At the 

sur- | grst ecstatic moment when they look 
| 
i 
| 








and together at this bit of humanity they 
gre resolved that all that he ever needs 

itive must be provided. And in those homes 

Dasis that can afford it some of his physical 

eed, needs have already been met with 

ig at dothing, furnishings, a corner of his 

pret | gwn. In other homes less fortunate in 

leeds material things he may have to take 

what what comes and this may be little. 

she put no matter what the material cir- 

| not cumstances of the home may be, the 

She | yew-born infant is aware of little but 

that | piscreature comforts and the love that 

and grrounds him. He doesn’t know 

ental whether or not he wears a lace dress, 

chil- put he does know whether or not his 

gS in physical needs are met and somehow 

mary he seems to know quite early whether 

ealth or not he is loved. And this latter, com- 

need } pined probably with the satisfaction 

deep, of physical needs, especially in nurs- 

Y ex- ing, is his first chance to form any 

rted, estimate of the desirability of human 

there peings as living companions. We would 

they wants be quite surprised if we had : THINK IT OVER, FATHER! 
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How Motion Pictures 
Speed Learning 


Save Teachers’ Time 
is told in 





Horizons” / © 


WRITE FoR / 
yWets) D4 


P ROMINENT educators enthusiastically 
endorse motion pictures as a priceless 
contribution to the science of teaching. 
This remarkably effective educational tool 
is fully discussed in the book New Hori- 
zons, just published. 

Why pupils learn from 20% to 90% 
more in shorter time and forget less, by 
actual, unbiased tests, is explained. The 
subjects that can be taught better by mo- 
tion pictures are discussed; you will be 
surprised at the wide application of this 
medium. The comprehensive selection of 
films available is shown. The personal 
experiences of leading educators with mo- 
tion pictures are included and their com- 
ments quoted, Suggested ways by which 
the equipment can be made to pay for itself 
are given, together with points to keep in 
mind when equipment is selected. 


In short, New Horizons is one of the most 
complete treatments of the subject of 
school motion pictures ever published. 


It is free to anyone interested in educa- 
tional progress. No obligation whatever. 
Fill out and mail the coupon now. 


— y~ Lancy ctor 
“yi oe 4) i for 
“debe a ~~ § auditorium 
use. There are sound 
silent Filmo models to cover 
every requirement. 





BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


Chicago e New York e Hollywood e London 
Established 1907 





BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

1822 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Please mail me a copy of your new 

book, New Horizons. No obligation assumed. 
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LEARNING TO LIVE WITH PEOPLE 


(Continued from page 33) 


place his father and mother. He isn’t 
more than a couple of years old before 
he will want to fight the person who 
claims to have a better father or moth- 
er. One of the most tragic sights is that 
of a child, himself bitterly disappointed 
in his parents because they fight, be- 
cause they openly ignore him, because 
they otherwise violate his image of 
what he wants his ideal parents to be, 
ardently defending his parents in the 
face of taunts and teasing from his 
playmates. The lastingness of these 
emotionally charged experiences can 
be confirmed over and over again by 
the experts who help people straighten 
out their emotional lives in later years. 

Here we come to the most important 
point of our discussion. Probably the 
most impressionable years of life are 
in the first decade. Here first experi- 
ences of all kinds color the child’s out- 
look and estimate of life. We only need 
to look back on our own childhoods to 
realize that the most penetrating and 
lasting impressions came from emo- 
tional, not intellectual experiences. 
Then, if we narrow our backward look 
to our homes and families, we remem- 
ber that we lived in a sort of “emo- 
tional climate’’ which become a part 
of us. We remember going through 
moments of grave doubt and appre- 
hension. ‘‘Do father and mother really 
love each other? How could they 
argue so if they do? Do they love me? 
Why do they punish me if they really 
love me? Am I really their child? No, 
I couldn’t be. I must be adopted.” 

Adults too often forget how a child 
absorbs the emotional climate of his 
home. To many a child, the world has 
ended when his parents quarreled. And 
so it is important that a child have the 
security of knowing not only that he 
is loved for himself but also that his 
parents love each other, or, at least, 
that there is genuine sincerity in their 
relationship with each other and with 
him. This is a most important element 
of the “emotional climate” in which he 
must live and he desires it passionate- 
ly. For in these growing years his at- 
titudes toward marriage as well as 
more casual living with people are 
forming. Let his image of his parents’ 
marriage be miserable and distorted 
and all the intellectualizing about mar- 
riage that may come later will have 
little effect in overcoming the scepti- 
cism and emotional blocking which 
result. 

The essence of it all is that a child 
learns to live with people by living 
with them. To him, the most important 
people with whom he lives are his 
parents and his family. The most im- 
portant avenues of impression are the 
emotions. Therefore the emotional life 
of the family is probably the most im- 


portant influence in learning to live 
with people. 


But are there no other avenues for 
learning to live with people? Are 
there no other powerful influences in 
the shaping of social attitudes? Of 
course there are others. But the fam. 
ily stands as the earliest, the primary, 
and the most powerful of all avenues 
for testing life and making estimates 
of the people in it. And if the emo. 
tional life of the family is firmly root. 
ed, the other avenues of experience 
fall into perspective. And we ar 
forced to realize that intellectualizeg 
schedule making, rule following, ang 
even child study are subservient to 
this powerful ‘emotional climate” 
which has probably a hundred-fojg 
greater influence on the later life of 
the individual. 

Put yourself in the place of the 
child as he becomes a part of the 
emotional life of the family. It’s an 
involved task. You can bump your 
eighteen-month-old head against the 
stair rail dozens of times as you try 
to get through the rails. But each time 
the stair rail will behave in the same 
way. It will stay there and your head 
will hurt. But bump your eighteen- 
month-old wishes against different 
people, or even the same person, and 
you can never be sure of the response. 
Very early in life you have to begin 
to figure the differences and try to 
adapt to the discrepancies. It un- 
doubtedly helps children if too great 
discrepancies and vacillations can be 
eliminated. Woe be to the child who, 
even at six months, finds that he can 
turn a no to a yes by crying or wheed- 
ling, for then he learns this as a 
technique for getting along with peo- 
ple. We all know adults who use the 
same techniques because they have al- 
ways been successful for manipulat- 
ing their parents. 

There is a security, however, in con- 
sistent behavior from parents. Here, 
parenthetically, we might think about 
a confusion in child guidance that has 
known some unhappy results. And a 
confusion we must clarify because of 
our earlier insistence on the impor- 
tance of children’s knowing that they 
are loved. This is the difference be 
tween being loved and being pam- 
pered, spoiled, smothered. There is the 
old story, never too often issued as 4 
warning of the parent who says, “Of 
course I love my child. I give him 
everything he wants.” “Of course I 
love my child, I never leave his side.” 
And there are the parents who say, “If 
you really love me you'll do this for 
me” and thus, perhaps, misuse the no- 
tion of love to serve their needs. Or 
they may be parents who do not trust 
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the strength of their love, who per- 
naps do not see ahead to the future 
living with people their children will 
pe called on to do, or who perhaps 
nave such an unsatisfied need for love 
that they must prey on their children 
for satisfaction. All of these limit the 
child’s future capacity for getting 
along with people in that they set up 
limiting patterns for him to follow. 
Genuine love for children is a releas- 
ing love, a freeing love. It is a strong 
thread that stretches far into life’s 
experiences; a thread that can always 
pe rewound back into the heart of 
parental love. This love is not posses- 
sive, not selfish, not smothering for 
these are not conducive to happy liv- 
ing. They set patterns for possessing, 
for selfishness, for that smothering 
and absorbing of other personalities 
which limits capacity for friendliness 
and interferes with later married hap- 
piness. 

Quite to the contrary, the person 
who really loves his child and trusts 
the stoutness of the thread of love, 
who makes this love apparent in fun- 
damental and deep ways, is the person 
who can safely and securely ‘“‘disci- 
pline” his child and help him build the 
necessary social habits for living in 
our culture; those habits that have 
proved their worth for human rela- 
tionships. This parent knows, with the 
sageness of ages, that he can repri- 
mand his child, he can route his child’s 
behavior, without ever having his child 
doubt his love. He contrasts with the 
person who always says, “Don’t do 


that, you’re a naughty child.” This | 


makes the child himself feel bad, feel 
rejected, feel unloved. No, the parent 
who securely loves his child is far 
more likely to say, ‘‘That isn’t a wise 
thing to do.’”’ In other words, this par- 
ent keeps straight the difference be- 
tween what the child does and what 
the child is as a person. If we can 
make children feel that the things they 
do are the things we disapprove, while 
we still strongly love them, we help 
with their problems of living with 
people for we eliminate the possibility 
of building guilts and fears of rejec- 


tion that will interfere with their hap- | 


piness throughout later life. 





BANANAS take a Cow a a 


| DESSERT/ 





Bake ’em... 
it’s new and 
easy to do! 


tich enough, tart enough, sweet 
enough, satisfying, easily di- 
gested ... baked bananas with 
a fruit sauce are new for dessert. 
Just pop fully ripe bananas 
(yellow peel flecked with brown) 
into a moderate oven (875°F.) 
and let them bake 12 to 18 min- 
utes. Serve them with a lemon 
or other fruit sauce—and there 
you are! Good for little and big 
members of the family. 


A person who really loves his child 


can let him adventure into life’s ex- 


periences, can follow with interest, not 


apprehension, his new relationships; 
can help him find broad experiences 
out of which his selection of life’s pat- 
terns may come more fluently and 
easily. This is the parent who delights 


to have his boy join the gang, who wel- 


comes the first “puppy loves,” who 
Shares delightedly in plans for mar- 
riage, who shares contentedly a place 
with grandchildren, knowing that life 
goes forward always to new relation- 
ships, but knowing deeply that the old 
are never severed! 


2 NEW RECIPE BOOKLETS! 





HERE’S HOW... 


TO BAKE: Pec] bananas. Use whole, 
or cut into halves or quarters. 
Arrange in a shallow baking dish. 
Brush with melted butter and 
sprinkle with salt. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven (375° F.) until ba- 
nanas are tender. Allow 12 to 18 
minutes for whole bananas or cross- 
wise halves. Allow 8 to 12 minutes 
for quarters or lengthwise halves. 
Serve very hot with— 


Lemon Sauce 


¥% cup sugar 

1 tablespoon cornstarch 

1 cup boiling water 

2 tablespoons butter 

1% tablespoons lemon juice 

Few grains nutmeg 

Few grains salt 
Mix sugar and cornstarch. Add 
water gradually, stirringconstantly. 
Boil 5 minutes. Remove from heat, 
add butter, lemon juice, nutmeg 
and salt, 
































| FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY N.P.T. 11-87 
| Home Economics Department 
Pier 3, North River, New York City 
l Please send me free 
| [_] BANANAS TAKE A BOW, with 29 delicious new banana recipes 
| [ ] BANANA SALAD BAZAAR, 24 pages of salads that are “different” 
| Name 
\ddress 
a City State. 
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Stay at the Roosevelt. It is 


readily accessible to any part 
of Manhattan and in the 
very center of the mid-town 
business district. Roosevelt 
service is quiet yet swift and 
efficient. Folks tell us that 
our rooms make grand of- 
fices, and many of our local 
friends take one by the day, 
just to get away from their 
own telephone and finish up 


a pressing job. 
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TOYS AND PLAY EQUIPMENT FOR ALL AGES 


(Continued from page 15) 


8. Small dump truck—about one foot long 
and sturdy and solid. 


NOTE: See previous list. 


Three to four years: 

Between three and four we have the 
adventurer and explorer. The first real 
in physical activity are de- 
veloped. Grandfather and Grandmoth- 
er used to climb to the top of the hay- 
loft and jump from the corn crib, but 
the poor city child of today has to 
have a substitute in some good climb- 
ing apparatus, walking board, teeters, 
etc. This is the age when both boys 
and girls are very interested in doll 
play, not the doll alone but all the ac- 
cessories that go with dolls. We should 
now add to the child’s toys: 


1. Good back yard apparatus—swings, rings, 
bar, teeters, walking board and rope 
ladder. 

. Velocipede—large enough so that the 
child’s leg pulls out straight when pedal 
is pushed to bottom. 

. Blocks—unpainted or 
blocks. 

. Trains—metal—no wheels—to be used for 
sand and outdoor play as well as with 
blocks and indoor play. 

. Garden tools—handles right length for 
child. Be sure that metal part of tool is 
securely fastened to wood. Oil so they 
won't rust. Sharp enough to really dig— 
to be used only for gardening and digging 
dirt. Use wooden tools for sand and other 
play. Should also have a watering can. 

6. Hammer and nails—regular small size 
hammer with handle sawed off to about 
4 inches. Large-headed roofing nails and 
small scraps of wood. A work table is 
desirable, but a strong box will do to 
hammer on. 

. Snow shovel—strong and sturdy. Be sure 
metal is securely fastened to wood. 

. Dolls and housekeeping equipment—the 
rubber baby doll will still be a favorite. 
The dresses should be simple with large 
buttons and button holes and can be 
made after pattern of child’s own self- 
help clothing. At this age the housekeep- 
ing toys from the previous lists will still 
be used. Some will be worn, however, and 
need to be replaced. There should be 
dishes—enameled ones preferred—tin for 
second choice. Aluminum cooking dishes 
(no forks or spoons at this age). Stove 
(not electric)—table and chairs (regula- 
tion preschool). Broom—doll bed large 
enough and sturdy enough so that the 
child can get in it. Chest of drawers for 
dolls’ clothes and dishes. Table cloth, 
blankets, scraps of cloth in various sizes 
and colors, marbles, cubes and corks to be 
used for food. 

. Telephone. 

. Crayons—large, bright colors—paper 
should be at least 12” x 18”. White, un- 
painted newspaper is excellent; can also 
be used for painting. 

11. Paints—show card coler or powdered 
easel paint—an easel is preferred for 
painting but any table which fits the 
child will do very nicely. 

12. Clay—powdered clay is very satisfactory. 
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Can be mixed easily and can be useq 
over and over if kept in an air tight jar 
with wet cloth. Child can save what he 
has made by leaving it in the air for q 
day or two. Much easier to mold than 
plasticine or wax. Wax is excellent for 
the sick child. 


NOTE: A large oilcloth under the clay or 
paint table will save the floor or a linoleum 
sample can be used under the clay. 


13. Stand Patter dolls—wire dolls for crea. 
tive play with blocks, trains, trucks, etc 

14. Wooden animals—scaled to size—also 
used with block truck and train play. 

15. Sled—low to ground and short in length 
so child can handle it and must have pull 
rope that can be easily removed. 

16. Wagon—coaster wagon with box on back 
—low sides, hinged handle—easy rolling, 

NOTE: Read previous list. 


Four and five years: 

We no longer have a “baby”’—we 
have an active boy or girl interested 
in other children and what they are 
doing. He wants to play with other 
children and join group activities. The 
back yard should be an interesting and 
intriguing place for the children of the 
neighborhood. He needs companion- 
ship and he needs the sort of equip- 
ment and play material through the 
use of which he can learn the best 
social standards. He needs the back 
yard equipment of the former list with 
a good many additions: 


1. Boards—smooth and slippery with cleat- 
ed ends. 

2. Boxes—large, sturdy packing boxes that 
can be easily moved about or converted 
into a pen for pets. 

. Rope—good heavy strong cotton rope in 
1, 2, and 3 yard lengths. 

. Trucks—large dump trucks that will ac- 
tually haul things. More interesting play 
will develop if seat is removed. 

. Steam shovel—cement mixer—toys that 
stand a good deal of hard use and en- 
courage constructive play. 

. Fire engines—at least one foot in length 
and sturdy enough to stand pushing about 
and outdoor play. 

. Large metal engine—with freight cars 
which actually haul blocks, small cars, 
dirt, etc. 

. Boats—small, sturdy, well built boats 
which will stand sailing in curbstone 
puddles or small indoor or outdoor water 
play pools. 

. Canvas pool—for outdoor play in sum- 
mer—in winter can be set up in play 
room if it’s large enough for water play. 

10. Toy laundry sets—to add to doll equip- 
ment of preceding list. Be sure tub and 
washer will hold water and will actually 
wash doll clothes. 

11. Soap Bubble sets—get double stemmed 
pipes and be sure each child’s is marked 
with own name. Do not use perfumed soap. 
Excellent back yard play in summer. 

12. Slide. 

13. Balls—various sized rubber balls. One 
very large beach ball is excellent as well 
as various sized smaller balls. 

14. Swiss bells—3 or 5 note scales—be sure 
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that mallet is covered to soften tone— 
should be music, not noise. 
Drum or om-Tom—do not get a tin 

15. drum; wood is preferable. Be sure that 
the head is of skin—have stick or sticks 
covered with a padded end. 

16. Roller skates—ball bearing—leather lac- 
"ed toes are more comfortable and more 
easily managed at this age. 


zles—simple puzzles with not too 
= pieces, should be of wood—not 
dboard. 
18 Scissors—blunt ends—sharp enough to 
“cut easily. 


NOTE: Read previous list. 


gir and seven years: 

The six- and seven-year-olds have 
acquired real skill and they need toys 
and equipment to challenge their skill 
gs well as to develop them further. 
there begins to be more difference in 
the toys that boys and girls select. 
They now work hard at this business 
of playing. They need to have toys 


| to stimulate creative, constructive and 


———— 





physical ability as well as imagination. 
Many of the toys from the early years 
will now be dropped. They will still use 
the blocks, easel, hammer, sled, snow 
shovel, outdoor equipment and doll 
equipment from the earlier lists and 
all the toys on the 4 and 5 list. It is 
wise to add additional sets of the same 
materials as they had previously so 
that they may have a sufficient quan- 
tity to enable them to carry out their 
projects. The following should be add- 
ed at about this time: 


Boys and girls: 


1, Unit blocks—add to those of former list. 

2, Bicycle—small two wheel bike. 

3, Ice skates—one runner shoe skates. 

4,Bean bags—can make themselves. 

§.Tool chest and bench—with fairly good 
sized tools that can actually be used. The 
bench should have a vise on it. The girls 
as well as the boys enjoy this equipment. 

6. Desk and chair—a desk that can be closed 
and that will hold children’s paper, pen- 
cils, books and crayons. One that he can 
do his first homework on, 


Boys: 


1. Football. 

2. Flash-light. 

3. Marbles. 

4,Costumes—aviator, Indian, etc.—to dress 
up in for dramatic play. 

5. Baseball and bat and glove. 


Girls: 


1, Dolls—in addition to baby dolls and little 
irl dolls, small dolls to sew for. 

2,.Doll equipment—to other equipment add 
electric stove and electric iron, doll trunks 
and suitcases. 

3.Costumes—besides costumes, add to the 
costume box bits of bright ribbons and 
cloth, 

4.Jump rope—wooden handles so that rope 
fibers won’t get into the hands. 

5. Jungle gym—large—wood or metal. 

6. Large doll carriage. 


| Right and nine years: 








At this age we cannot generalize as 
much about toys. We have to think of 
the individual boy and girl and in 
What line their major interests lie. 
That should be encouraged and stimu- 
lated but other activities must also be 
inluded to make them well rounded 
Persons. They still have the outdoor 
‘quipment and at this age love the 
outdoors both summer and winter. In 
addition to the list they 


previous 
should have: 


Boys and girls: 


1, Bicycles—regular size, two wheel bikes. 
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“‘My new book, ‘Great Mother Forest,” 
was typed entirely on my Corona, also 
my many notes made in the African 
jungles . 





1938 SPEED MODEL CORONA 


‘On my tenth expedition this winter into 


the Belgian Congo I am taking two new 
Corona Silents. Experience has shown 
me how sturdy these fine machines are.” 





COMMANDER ATTILIO GATTI 


Noted African explorer, finds Corona amazingly complete as 


well. And the same honest 


ralue that endears Corona to men 


in far-off lands commends it for every-day work in school, office, 
or home. See the new 1938 ‘‘Speed Models’’. . . fast, easy to 
operate . . . and easy to pay for. Free carrying case with each 


Corona. Write for booklet. 


eho} fel, 7.) 


PAY FOR YOUR 


1S THE ONLY PORTABLE TYPEWRITER WITH THE 


“FLOATING SHIFT‘ 


I. C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 


Desk 11, 127 Almond St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


CORONA AS YOU 


Please send free folder about your different Corona models. 








Name 
USE IT... AS LITTLE oii 
AS $1.00 A WEEK cy 





2. Puzzles—especially map puzzles. 

3. Outdoor games—archery and croquet. Bad- 
minton, 

4. Games—(see game list). 

5. Skis. 


Boys: 


1. Electric trains—with accessories. 

2. Construction sets—metal and wood. 

3. Small microscope sets—the first simple 
steps in science. 

4. Model airplanes—sets with all harder work 
done—easy for child to finish and assemble. 

5. Soldier making set. 

6. Chemical sets. 


Girls: 
1. Doll house. : 
2. Hand looms—for very simple weaving. 


3. Sewing box—with thread, needles, thimble 
and material for making doll clothes. 

4. Spool yarn. 

5. Knitting equipment. 

6. Jacks and ball. 


Ten years and over: 


The child over ten can begin to. se- 
lect his own toys and materials with 
some direction and suggestions from 
adults. His equipment offers oppor- 
tunity for real work and may even 
suggest possibilities for earning a bit 
of money. The over ten child needs to 
be left alone with his toys and hobbies 
a good share of the time. 


Boys and girls: 


1. Basket and basket ball for back yard play. 








— State. 

2. Tennis racquets. 

3. Archery. 

4. Croquet. 

5. Bicycles—Children like to take their 


lunch and spend the day riding to some 
given point. 

6. Musical instruments—Ukelele, Portable 
Victrola, Harmonica, Drums, etc. 

7. Camera and developing material. 

8. Boy Scout and Girl Scout equipment— 
Flash-light, knife, compass, canteen. 

9. Tent—the twelve-year-old or fifteen-year- 
old will probably want to spend a night 
or two in the back yard tent. 

10. Microscope sets. 

11. Clay and soap for modeling. 

12. Games (see games). 


13. Building sets—model airplanes, boats, 
trains, etc. 
Boys: 
1. Tools and woodwork material. 
2. Chemistry sets. 
3. Molding sets—for little tin soldiers. 
4. Magician sets. 
5. Electric trains and materials. 
6. Boats. 
7. Large coaster wagon—grand for the paper 
route, 
rirls: 


1. Jacks and ball. 

2. Jump rope. 

3. Knitting needles and materials, 

4. Hand looms for weaving. 

5. Embroidery materials. 

6. Sewing box. 

These are some of the accessories 
children need to stimulate interesting 
play with blocks—the accessories 
which appeal will vary with the ages 


of the children. 
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MONEY-RAISING ACTIVITIES 
FOR CONGRESS UNITS 
ONEY-RAISING becomes an 

M important problem as P.T.A. 
activities get under way. Perennially 
there comes a cry for guidance in se- 
lecting activities which are in keeping 
with Congress policies and which will 
at the same time provide sufficient rev- 
enue to carry on Congress work. 

To meet this need, the Illinois Con- 
gress has issued a 13-page pamphlet 
entitled, “Approved Methods of Rais- 
ing Money in a Congress Unit,” from 
which we quote: 

““Money-raising should be kept in its 
proper proportion to other activities, 
should even be kept in the background 
with as little mention of it as possible, 
particularly at meetings. ... Congress 
units sometimes make the mistake of 
thinking that material aid to the 
school is the function of the P. T. A. 

. . The result is that energy is dis- 
pensed in raising money when the 
needs could have been supplied legiti- 
mately with public funds. ... It is best 
to have only one large entertainment, 
or two at the most, to secure funds 
for financing the legitimate activities 
of the association and then forget 
about money-raising for the rest of 
the year.” 

The pamphlet then discusses the 
Congress non-commercial policy, suit- 
able types of entertainment for P.T.A.’s 
and the ethics of giving prizes for mer- 
it only. Some valuable suggestions on 
a budget system, methods of making 
a budget, and a model budget are in- 
cluded. 

Among money-raising projects listed 
in the pamphlet are the following: 

Drama—tittle Theatre Contest, Liv- 
ing Pictures, Motion Pictures, Pag- 
eants, Plays, Puppet Shows and Mar- 
ionette Shows, Variety and Vaudeville 
Shows. 

Carnivals and Fairs—Carnival of 
Nations—exhibits, music, food, cos- 
tumes of various countries; Carnival 
of Nations dramatizing winter, sum- 
mer, spring, fall, with appropriate 
articles on sale. 

Music—Concert Course, Fathersing- 
ers Concert, Glee Club Concert, Local 
Talent, Mothersingers Concert, Old- 
Fashioned Concert, Operettas, Songs 
of Nations. 

Lectures—Book 
course. 

Exhibits—Art, flower show, garden 
tours, heirloom show, hobby show, 
style show. 

Parties and Socials—Book party, 


reviews, lecture 
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THE P. T. A. at Work 


EDITED BY CLARICE WADE, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D, ¢, 


calendar plan (Birthday party), chil- 
dren’s parties, costume parties, hard 
times party, ice cream social, old- 
fashioned party, penny social, season 
social, seven-day bazaar, stunt party 
or stunt night, teas, trip around the 
world. 

Sales—Auction sale, book sale, 
candy sale, food sale, rummage sale, 
service shop or thrift shop, tinfoil sale, 
well-worth fair, white elephant sale. 

Recreational Events—Baseball or 
basketball games, community field 
day, dancing classes, gymnasium 
classes, picnics, play night, sight-see- 
ing tours, treasure hunt. 

Various Types of Meals—Jitney 
lunch, luncheons or dinners, progres- 
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sandwich 


dinner, 
or “Hot Dog”’ days, suppers, vanish- 
ing tea. 


sive refreshments, 


P. T. A. 
PERILS TO PROGRESS OF P. T. A. 
PROGRAMS 


Perils to Progress of P.T.A. Pro- 
grams 

Obstacles which have retarded sec- 
ondary school associations: 

1. Lack of trained leadership. 

2. Lack of a plan for student-parent- 
teacher cooperation. 

3. Delayed development of normal 
student-parent relationships. 

4. Parents’ indifference to the edu- 
cation and guidance of their children. 

5. Failure to adopt a program suited 
to the needs of the secondary school 
group. 

6. Indifference of teachers to parent 


cooperation.—Pennsylvania Public Ra. 
ucation Bulletin. 


NEWS NOTES FROM LOCAL UNITs 
AND STATE BRANCHES 

During the past three years the 
Elyton Parent-Teacher Association, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA, has had an 
active Mothersinger Chorus, participat- 
ed in by a group of interested mothers, 
This year the group decided it would 
take up “speech choir.” The idea de. 
veloped and the Mothersinger Chorus 
became a “Speech Choir.” Not only 
was speech studied and taught, but 
costuming, stage lighting, history of 
the subject to be given, the Bible and 
many other features of particular in- 
terest, advantage and benefit to the 
group. It became a unit of work and an 
integral part of the program of the 
association. 

At the biennial state convention, 
this Speech Choir gave “Esther's 
Prayer” as a part of the state pro- 
gram. The beautiful, colorful cos- 
tumes, designed and made by the 
mothers, and the stage setting formed 
a picturesque background for the 
group. 

& we s 


A recent issue of Signposts, a Bulle- 
tin of Education, published by the Del- 
aware Citizens Association, contains 
a summary of activities of the parent- 
teacher associations of the state. Out- 
standing health work, with special at- 
tention to the care of the teeth, is re- 
ported by many units. Among inter- 
esting items are the following: 

Adequate guidance for young peo- 
ple in their choice of a field of work is 
being emphasized by the NEWARK PAr- 
ENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION, with “Edu- 
cation and Life” as the theme of pro- 
grams. 

The REHOBOTH P.T.A. devotes one- 
half hour each meeting night to per- 
sonal conferences between parents 
and teachers, in the belief that better 
acquaintance will promote fuller un- 
derstanding. 

Demonstrations of school activities 
at a meeting of the COMMODORE MAC- 
DONOUGH unit included Eskimo songs, 
original poems on Norway and Swed- 
en, Arabian and Viking dances and 
original songs. An adult dramatic class 
is sponsored by the association. 


A white flag flown in front of the 
school is not a flag of truce, but rather 
it announces meetings of the Parent- 
Teacher Association of WEST SACRA- 
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MENTO, CALIFORNIA. A conspicuous 
sign, bearing the P.T.A. emblem andthe 
words, “P.T.A. Meeting Friday Night,” 
is placed in front of the school three 
days before each monthly meeting. 
The sign is placed at a point which 
most West Sacramentans must pass to 
reach their homes. P.T.A. members 
can no longer give the excuse about 
not knowing the meeting was to be 
held. 


A“Grandmothers’ Day” was inaugu- 
rated last year by the Lincoln Parent- 
Teacher Association of FARGO, NORTH 
pakoTa. “Schools of the Past and 
Schools of the Present” was the topic 
for this meeting. 


“Year-round Community Recrea- 
tion” was the theme of MARICOPA, ARI- 
ZONA, Council of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations for 1936-37. Over 70 per cent 
of all the associations of Maricopa 
County sponsored or assisted in direct- 
ing some recreational activity during 
the year. Community parties, dances, 
dinners, and various gatherings for 
poth adults and youth were held by 
several units. Among activities spon- 
sored by the local units are the follow- 
ing: CHANDLER assumed the entire 
responsibility of their playgrounds; 
JACKSON, MADISON, PENDERGAST and 
SCOTTSDALE conducted community 
nights, family picnics and parties, card 
parties or dances for the entire com- 
munity at regular intervals during the 
summer; KYRENE, LAVEEN, MADISON, 
MURPHY, JACKSON, WILSON, GILA BEND, 
BALSZ, and FOWLER centered their 
forces on community parties, dances, 
dinners and various’ gatherings 
through this school year. FRANKLIN 
emphasized Saturday activities, such 
as games and hikes; CREIGHTON com- 
pleted the tennis court for the school; 
ADAMS gave letters in athletics; CAPI- 
TOL improved its playgrounds; LONG- 
VIEW and OSBORN gave parties for the 
children of each grade; ST. MARY’S 
furnished supervision for their play- 
grounds; GLENDALE GRAMMAR spon- 
sored a Saturday picture show; WASH- 
INGTON and MADISON provided regula) 
dances for the youth of their com- 
munity. 

A summer playground for children 
and adults was sponsored by MESA. 
Physical training, dancing, song, story, 
and handicraft were offered the chil- 
dren. The operetta, “Peter Rabbit” 
was the center of activity during the 
month of July. Children made the cos- 
tumes and scenery. Free swimming 
and free roller-skating were offered 
the children once a week. During the 
month of August a swimming school 
for adults was conducted each Tues- 
day evening at which a contest in orig- 
inal pioneer stories was an interesting 
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WHEN BABIES COME IN THREES 


everything about them needs 






extra special care... ~@© 
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Triplets —twins—are harder to raise than single-birth babies. 
Their delicate skin is especially sensitive . . .“I don’t know how 
I could get along without Lux,” says the mother of these trip- 
lets. Lux has no harmful alkali to irritate a baby’s tender skin. 
Careful mothers everywhere insist on Lux for baby things 











Annual Convention 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


WHAT 
HAPPENED at RICHMOND 


Five memorable days of conferences, of inspiring 
messages, of discussion groups, of gracious hospi- 
tality! You can relive these days through the pages 
of the Proceedings of this Convention, now available. 


If you would be a leader among parent-teacher 
workers if you want a source of inspiration 
and help in the preparation of parent-teacher ad- 
dresses ... if you are interested in vivid person- 
alities .. . if you want a history of the past year’s 
work in the furthering of a great national move- 
. THEN you want the Richmond Pro- 
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WHY SHOULD 
| RUB AND 
| SCRUB WHEN 
| | CAN USE 
| Sant-Flush? 





ScRUBBING a toilet with your hands is 
old-fashioned. Science will do this un- 
pleasant job for you. Just use a little 
Sani-Flush in the bowl. (Follow direc- 
tions on the can.) Flush the toilet and 
the job is done. 

Sani-Flush has no odor of its own. It 
puts an end to unsanitary toilet odors 
by killing the germs and removing stains 
and incrustations. The toilet glistens like 
new. Sani-F lush purifies the hidden trap 
that no other method can clean. It can- 
not injure plumbing. 

Sani-Flush is also effective for cleaning 
automobile radiators (directions on can). 
Sold by grocery, drug, hardware, and 
five-and-ten-cent stores—25 
and 10 cent sizes. The Hygi- 
enic Products Co., Canton, O. 
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CLEANS TOILET BOWLS WITHOUT SCOURING 


and CROUP Relieved 


















Soothing, penetrating vapors of Vapo- 
©resolene bring quick relief. Original 
vapor treatment successfully used for 57 

ears. Penetrates local congested areas, 
relieves irritation, loosens mucus and 
lessens severity of Dy may of whoop- 
ing cough, spasmodic croup and coughs 
associated with bronchial irritations and 
colds. Dependable—easy to use. Lamp 
r electric vaporizer. Directions enci 5 
At all drug stores. 


ELECTRIC 
VAPORIZER 


apo- Fesotene, 





FREE! Send for Booklet 16¢ “Little Lamp of Health”’ 
YAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York, N.Y. 


Be Convinced 
PLAY MATE isthe best Magazine 
and the finest Gift for 
Boys and Girls 4to 14 
Write for Free Sample Copy 
1Se¢ a copy $1.50 a year 
Children’s PLAY MATE Magazine 

Cleveland, Ohio 























feature. All of the summer school ac- 
tivities were carried on under volun- 
teer leadership. 


A Book Institute was held by the li- 
brary service committee of the OKLA- 
HOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA, Council of 
Parent-Teacher Associations. The 
National Book Week slogan was used 
and the books were furnished by the 
different book stores, display of types 
of correct lighting by several electri- 
cal shops, and pictures devoted to 
childhood by the art stores of the city. 
P.T.A. units, library clubs, and all peo- 
ple interested in books were invited 
to attend. 





A questionnaire asking members to 
comment on their special interests 
and to suggest improvements on pro- 
grams and activities is distributed 
each year by the Dixieland Parent- 
Teacher Association, LAKELAND, F'LOR- 
IDA. Data collected are used during the 
ensuing year as a source of sugges- 
tions for carrying on the work of the 
| association. 


A junior safety patrol was organ- 
ized in 1935 in one of the units of the 
PONCA CITY, OKLAHOMA, Council of 
Parent-Teacher Associations. Other 
patrols are now functioning in the six 
public grade schools, the private 
school, and the colored school, in Pon- 
ca City. A girls’ auxiliary patrol has 
been organized in the Garfield School 
| to assist in regulating traffic in the 
| halls, to give information to new stu- 
| dents, and to assist in maintaining or- 
der during intermissions. 


Mothers’ Day at School, a combined 
Open House and P.T.A. School of In- 
struction, is a semi-annual event for 
the Ockley Green Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation, PORTLAND, OREGON. It is 
planned to acquaint patrons of the 
school with P.T.A. objectives and 
channels. Last spring, mothers visited 
classrooms and watched children at 
work in the kindergarten learning so- 
cialization, industry, safety, and econ- 
omy, through the use of tools and ma- 
terials. 

In the industrial arts class, pupil de- 
velopment was observed through their 
| own class organization and project se- 
| lection with the instructor serving only 
| as guide and advisor. First grade ac- 

tivity classes gave a demonstration in 

rhythm as applied to their activity 
program. 

The School of Instruction was de- 

voted to P.T.A. matters—membership, 

| hospitality, ways and means, program 








planning, parent education, and Sum. 
mer Round-Up. 


A Teacher Training Syllabus and 
Topical Outline with Bibliographica| 
References, to be used as a basis for 
parent-teacher courses in teacher 
training institutions, has been Pub- 
lished by the TENNESSEE Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. The outline 
was prepared by the Curriculum La- 
boratory, Division of Surveys and 
Field Studies, George Peabody Col- 
lege, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 

The purpose of this syllabus is to 
present an outline of topics which wil] 
serve as a guide to the study of the 











Christmas Seals 


are here again! 
They protect your home 
from Tuberculosis 


parent-teacher movement in classes in 
higher institutions engaged in the edu- 
cation of teachers. It lists material for 
the use of teachers and students desir- 
ing a fuller acquaintance with the par- 
ent-teacher organization, its structure, 
purposes, policies, activities, and proj- 
ects. 

The syllabus quotes from the bulle- 
tin on “Parent-Teacher Activities in 
Teacher Education Institutions,” pub- 
lished by the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and most of the 
references are from Congress publica- 
tions, including the NATIONAL PARENT- 
TEACHER magazine. 

The syllabus was prepared under the 
direction of a committee composed of 
representatives of the Tennessee Con- 
gress, the State Department of Edu- 
cation, the State University, and the 
state teacher training colleges. Copies 
of the outline may be obtained from 
the Tennessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, ARLINGTON, TENNESSEE, 
price 60 cents. 


A countywide safety project was 
sponsored by the LARIMER COUNTY, 
CoLoRADO, Council, in which clubs, 
police departments, chambers of com- 
merce, newspapers, schools, ministers, 
and other individuals and groups Co- 
operated. Exhibits of posters and radio 
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safety programs played an important 
part in the campaign. 


A Dental Education Campaign was 
sponsored as a demonstration by the 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Congress of 
parents and Teachers in cooperation 
with the D. C. Health Department, 
public school principals and teachers, 
and the D. C. Dental Association, for 
the purpose of encouraging children 
in the care of the teeth and formation 
of good health habits. The Dental As- 
sociation supplied suitable motion pic- 
tures and a puppet show for each 
school and assisted the P. T. A. in ar- 
ranging for speakers and programs 
for parents. All children from the 
kindergarten through the sixth grade 
in the area covered in the demonstra- 
tion were examined by a _ dental 
hygienist and enrolled in the ‘Good 
Teeth Club.’”’ Parents were asked to 
have necessary corrections made by 
their family dentist. Of 5,411 children 
examined, only 11 per cent showed no 
cavities, and more than 40 per cent 
were found to be badly in need of 
dental treatment. A citywide dental 
education project will be launched this 
year by the D. C. Congress. 


A miniature panel discussion, in 
which a parent and a teacher engage 
in a friendly discussion of problems 
relating to children and schools, en- 
livens the program of associations in 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. Nothing is writ- 
ten, learned, or planned, except in a 
general way. A parent and a teacher 
simply sit before the audience and 
converse informally about problems in 
which members of the association are 
interested. After their friendly inter- 
change of comments, teachers and 
parents in the audience are invited to 
join in the discussion. Typical of sub- 
jects discussed are the following ques- 
tions: Do teachers want parents to 


visit the schools? Should children be 
called on to recite during the visit of 
parents? Should teachers visit homes ? 
Should small children accompany par- 
ents on visits to schools? 


School gardens are a special proj- 
ect of the LINCOLN, NEBRASKA, Coun- 
cil of Parent-Teacher Associations. 
This year more than 1100 school gar- 
dens were reported. Each garden is 
limited to 300 square feet and all work 
of planting and care is done by the 
youthful owners of the garden. Peas, 
carrots, beets, beans, peanuts, kale, 
and parsley were 
popular plants grown by the young 
gardeners. Each gardener keeps an 
account of expenses and the value of 
the product grown, whether it is sold 
or used at home. The Lincoln Council 
believes that this work is valuable 
aside from the immediate value of sup- 
plying food, in that it trains children 
to plan, enables the youngsters to use 
their leisure time in a constructive 
activity, and furnishes a part-time job 
for many young people who need in- 
teresting work to absorb their energy. 
Lincoln parents are cooperating with 
their boys and girls and lend their 
support to the gardening project. 
School gardening in Lincoln is nearly 
twenty years old. 

A garden contest is sponsored an- 
nually and awards are made to pupils 
in various grades for efficiency in gar- 
dening. A garden is judged by its size 
in comparison with the age of the 
child; its general appearance; the 
child’s work and knowledge of the 
crop; it must be a growing and pro- 
ducing garden throughout the season; 
and a variety of products must be 
grown. The Board of Education and 
the city superintendent of schools 
keep in close touch with the progress 
of the gardens and make visits to as 
many as possible during the gardening 


season. 
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Maryland..... 
Missouri.. 


Texas. 


State Congress Conventions in November, 1937 


at Salisbury, November 16-18 

at St. Louis, November 2-5 
New Jersey....at Atlantic City, November 3-5 
..at Beaumont, November 15-19 








November 7-13—American Education Week. 
November 11-25—American Red Cross Annual Roll Call. 
November 14-20—Book Week. 
November 26—Beginning of the 1937 Christmas Seal Campaign for 
the National Tuberculosis Association. 
November 29-December 1—Second National Conference on Educational 
Broadcasting, Chicago, Illinois. 
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NEW FEVER 
THERMOMETER 


) TIMES 
LASTER 
TO READ 





Women and men in actual test 
prove BINOC Thermometers 3 
times easier to read than others. 


ERE is the easy-to-read fever ther- 

mometer you have long wanted, with 
first basic improvement in such thermom- 
eters for 50 years or more. Stop-watch 
tests among users prove that the new 
BINOC Fever Thermometer is 3 times 
easier to read than the old type. Many 
said, “It’s the first fever thermometer I 
was ever able to read.” 

In this Taylor development the mercury 
is visible at once. The flattened BINOC 
shape is easier to hold in the hand, easier 
to keep under the tongue, easier to shake 
down. You'll want it. 

BINOC Fever Thermometers are sold 
by leading drug stores. Each in flat com- 
position case with gold-plated clasp and 
band. They sell for $1.50 and $2.00. If 
your druggist cannot supply you, send 
check or money order, with your drug- 
gist’s name and address, direct to Taylor 
Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y. 
Plant also in Toronto, Canada. 


aylor BINO( 


FEVER 
THERMOMETERS 
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AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 


Mis KE sure you "re giving baby the 
best in strained foods by serving 
him Heinz! Choice fruits and vege- 
tables—fresher than you could buy— 
are cooked in dry steam to retain 
delicious flavor, appetiz- 
ing color, vitamins and 
minerals! Save money 
and hours of toil, by 
serving Heinz Strained 
Foods—12 kinds! 
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Parent Edueation Study Course: 
The Young Child in the Family 











LEARNING TO LIVE WITH PEOPLE 


by ALICE KELIHER 


(See Page 6) 


I. Points to Bring Out 


II. 


1. The intense interest in learning how to get along with peo- 
ple grows out of a great yearning for security in our human re- 
lationships since other securities have proven undependable and 
unsatisfying. 


2. Rules and panaceas, laws and precepts will not help us 
very much in our emotional contacts with other human beings. 
Creative relationships grow out of sensitiveness to the needs 
and*differences which each person, each situation presents and 
our ability to meet these needs with genuine responses. 


3. Such creative relationships also grow out of an emotional 
security within ourselves and out of a deep love for people, the 
foundation for which is laid first in our experiences with our 
own families. 


4. The ‘‘emotional climate’”’ of the family influences the child’s 
patterns of behavior in his human relations and his own mar- 
riage and parenthood experiences. 


5. Parents who are secure in their love for their children, can 
guide, reprimand, discipline, control, and release them for ex- 
periences outside the family, and the child never once doubts the 
strength of the “thread of love that stretches far into life’s ex- 
periences.” 


Questions to Guide Discussion 


1. Have several people who have read some of the popular 
books mentioned review them briefly stressing particularly the 
points they have found useful or enlightening. 


2. Have you found any ways which have helped you become 
more sensitive to the reactions of children? What can we as 
adults do to misunderstand less frequently their meanings and 
motives? Give examples of such misunderstanding and how 
they were discovered. 


3. What suggestions can you make for increasing a child's 
feeling of security and adequacy, which the family can provide, 
or do, or be? 


4. Discuss the differences between security and adequacy and 
egotism, “spoiledness,” selfishness, lack of consideration for 
others. Illustrate and analyze the family conditions back of 
each. 
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Home School For Those Handicapped Open All Year 
Beautiful Old English Estate among the Redwoods in 
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Parent Edueation Study Course: 
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A PARENT LOOKS AT HOME WORK 


by ANNA H. HAYES 
(See Page 10) 


I. Points to Bring Out 


1. The best type of education results from cooperation 
between the home and the school. Parents should know 
what the school is planning and the school should be equally 
aware of the parents’ plans for their children. 


2. It is well for the school to find out about the hobbies 
and activities of each child after he leaves the schoolroom. 
Much of educational value may be lost because no account 
is taken of children’s life outside of the schoolroom. 


3. When parents misunderstand school programs and 
procedures, it interferes materially both with education and 
with children’s emotional attitudes. It is equally true that 
a school which interferes seriously with home routines may 
develop serious emotional difficulties in its pupils. 


II. Questions to Guide Discussion 


1. Does home work affect a child’s success in school? 
2. What type of home work is expected in the modern 
school? 


3. How far is it important for parents to know the school 
plan of work? 


4. Should home routine affect the school’s plan for the 
education of its pupils? 


5. Where do such individual activities as the following 
rank in the child’s day: music, household duties, community 
activities ? 

6. Is useful cooperation limited to privileged homes? 


*These questions were prepared by Mrs. Hayes 











Helps in Directing Study Groups 


HE leader should have two vice-chairmen: one to see that the books 
and pamphlets to be used are at the place of meeting; and the other 
to have charge of attendance. 

The article should be read by every member in the group before the 
meeting. There should be a sufficient number of magazines to make this 
possible. If the number is insufficient, the leader may read the article 
aloud to the group. The leader should then present the points to bring 
out. After these points have been discussed, each problem should be 
presented to the group. Paragraphs from the article may be read aloud 
if this procedure is necessary to make the answers to the questions 
clearer. 

The questions are given for those study groups who wish to use the 
“Question and Answer Method” described in the Parent Education 
Guidebook, Washington: National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
10 cents. All study group leaders should make use of this publication of 
the National Congress in carrying on their work. 
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Good for Two 
Seasons’ Wear 


Many mothers have told us that 
their children get two seasons of 
wear from Nazareth underwear. 





As specialists for more than fifty 
years, we have learned how to 
make serviceable underwear for 
children that combines high 
quality with popular prices. 

Nazareth fall and winter styles 
can be had in a variety of attrac- 
tive knitted fabrics; modern 
styles for infants from 1 to 6 and 
for boys and girls up to 16 years. 


Infants’ shirts and panties; chil- 
dren’s waist suits with elastic 
back or button style; boys’ ath- 
letic shirts with abbreviated 
trunks to match; boys’ and misses’ 
union suits; sleepers in one and 
two-piece styles, 


Ask your retailer for Nazareth 
underwear. If he cannot supply 
you, write us for free catalog. 


NAZARETH WAIST CO. 
366 Broadway, Dept. N, New York 
Mills at Nazareth, Pa. 




















Qed 
FEET Al 4 


Weak feet cause actual muscular 
strain that hampers mental activity. 
Your child may not be to blame for 
low grades — lack of pep. Protect 
your child with 


DIED PIPER 


—made by a strictly exclusive process 
with health protecting advantages 
available in no other children’s shoes. 


Send for interesting free booklet and 
set of foot exercises. 


PIED PIPER SHOE COMPANY 


Wausau, Wisconsin 








THE CURIOUS 
LOBSTER 


by Richard W. Hatch 


A delightful story, 
for all below teen- 
age, of a wise old 
lobster who had in- 
credibly hazardous 
adventures. ‘*The 
charm of true non- 
sense, and a simpli- 
city of style... It 
will find a hearty 
welcome among the 
friends of Toad and 
Rat and all those 
fortunate people 
who got started 
with Beatrix Potter 
and Edward Lear.” 
—Lena Barksdale, 
Natl. Parent Teach- 
ers Magazine. $2.00 







NEW, ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG OF NEW 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


on request from 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 
383 MADISON AVE., N.Y. 








CARE 


and DIET 


of CHIL DIRE N 


DR. HARRY S. REYNOLOS 





~ @ A book written to fill the uni- 
+ versal need for a practical and 
_ completely modern child-care man- 


= ual. 


- dren. 
ica’s 


' and constructive way, 316 ques- 
* tions that mothers, fathers, nurses, 
social workers and teachers ask 
a doctor on the welfare of chil- 


Acclaimed by medical authorities everywhere 
Price $2 incl. oestane. 5-Day Money- 

















It answers, in a simple, clear 


Its author is one of Amer- 
outstanding pediatricians. 


ack Guarantee 


Fortuny’s, Publishers 
45 W. 45th St., New York, N.Y. 
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““BOOKS to GROW ON” 


—the new 48-page illustrated Catalogue listing over 
400 books for children of all ages, at 50e and up- 


FREE COPY. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc. 


Famous for over 85 years as publishers of the 
BEST CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
Dep't B—300 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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by 


BOOK worth careful reading 

y. eer study is Ernest J. Chave’s 
PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT IN CHIL- 
DREN (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. $2.50). The writer’s method of 
dealing with his subject is clearly 
shown by his sub-title “A Multiple 
Approach to a Complex Problem.” His 
point is that the child’s personality 
depends upon many factors and is 
constantly responding to a large num- 
ber of influences, sometimes to one 
more than to another, sometimes with 
a simultaneous pull in opposite direc- 
tions. Heredity and environment, 
physiology, intellectual and emotional 
mechanisms, and his own selective 
faculty are all working together to 
create his personality and they all re- 
quire attention. The uninstructed par- 
ent often instinctively acts upon this 
principle, but spasmodically and grop- 
ingly. The parent who wishes to be 
instructed may be guided by a treatise 
that deals with all of the multiple ap- 
proaches to the little bundle of in- 
herited genes, bone, blood and muscle, 
glands and nerves, emotions, instincts, 
capabilities, and growing individuality 
that has been put in his care. Dr. 
Chave has endeavored to treat the 
whole field comprehensively, first with 
five chapters on the native equipment 
of the child, then five on environmen- 
tal factors, followed by a chapter each 
on handicaps, maladjustments, meth- 
ods used in the study of children, and 
suggestions for helping the child to 
become a well-integrated being. 

Associate Professor of Religious 
Education in the Divinity School of 
the University of Chicago, Dr. Chave 
tells—among other things—how a 
freer program of religious teaching for 
children can make religion meaning- 
ful to them and effective in promoting 
human welfare. 

One great merit of this book is its 
clear and easy style. 


Every war and rumor of war stirs 
thoughtful parents to ask ‘How shall 
I educate my child against war?” To 
this, and related questions, Nelson 
Antrim Crawford has set down some 
brief and reasonable answers in a 
book called YOUR CHILD FACES WAR 
(New York: Coward-McCann. $1.25). 
As a nation we are opposed to wars, 
yet through emotion and propaganda 
we know that we can be swept into 
war again. Perhaps we ourselves can- 
not change, but we can do something— 
a great deal, in fact, according to Mr. 
Crawford—to educate our children, 
through the emotions and the intelli- 


WINNIFRED KING 


RUGG 
IGG 


gence, against war. How? By creating 
an atmosphere of peace, quietness, 
and cooperation at home, by avoiding 
violence of word and voice, by never 
showing race antagonisms, by teach. 
ing children to prefer construction to 
destruction, by finding Satisfactory 
substitutes for war toys, by soft-pedal- 
ing cartoons and news of violence, by 
excluding all books that involve kij. 
ing, torture, or other violence, by see. 
ing that school histories give more 
space to the achievements of peace 
than of war, by eschewing schools 
where military training is compulsory, 
by teaching the religion of the 
Prince of Peace. “By making my boy 
a sissy?’’ someone asks. “No,” Mr. 
Crawford would reply. ‘Let a boy fight 
through the brief fighting age, play 
football, be a Boy Scout, and see hero- 
ism in peace.” 

It takes only about an hour to read 
this book through, but there is enough 
in it to keep one busy applying it all 
through the period of one’s parent- 
hood, grand-parenthood and citizen- 
ship. 

The author is editor of the House- 
hold Magazine. 


W. W. Bauer, Director of Health 
and Public Instruction, American 
Medical Association, and Thomas G. 
Hull, Director of the Bureau of Ex- 
hibits of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, are authors of HEALTH EDv- 
CATION OF THE PUBLIC (Philadelphia: 
W. B. Saunders Co. $2.50). Though 
this book is designed for a compara- 
tively limited body of readers and stu- 
dents—chairmen of public health com- 
mittees, health educators, public health 
nurses, and students in the field of 
public health—it has interest for par- 
ent-teacher health chairmen because 
it tells where and how to procure 
pamphlets, books, stereopticon slides, 
and materials for health exhibits. It 
is in no sense a book on the care of the 
body, but treats of the technique of 
educating the public in regard to 
health by effectively spreading infor- 
mation. 


Visual aids to education have been 
used ever since Socrates took his dis- 
ciples on walks about Athens, let them 
observe, and led them from the con- 
crete to the abstract. But visual in- 
struction, as a deliberate and elabor- 
ately pedagogical method, has come 
into wide use only in the last decade. 
A textbook for teachers, VISUALIZING 
THE CURRICU- (Continued on page 46) 
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FOR YOUNGER READERS 


by 


RIEF glimpses of life in many 

countries are woven into Frances 
Eliot’s story of THE TRAVELING COAT 
(New York: E. P. Dutton. $1.50). 
Istvan’s mother wove the coat in 
Hungary from goat’s hair and Istvan 
wore it proudly on Sundays and feast 
days and when he grew up the coat 
was put away in a little painted trunk. 
years later the trunk was taken to 
Germany and the coat became Karl’s 
until it was sent to Hans in Holland, 
and so on around the world. In China 
an American lady bought it for her 
little girl and took it to the United 
States. One warm day the pet goat 





ate it, all but Istvan’s name which was 
sewn in a corner. Two pictures of a 
goat, one the giver of the coat and 
the other its ultimate consumer are 
shown at the beginning and at the end 
of the story. Double pages alternating 
pictures splashed with blue and red 
are beautifully balanced with hand- 
lettered type. 


THE FISHERMAN AND HIs CAT, by 
Josephine De Witt (New York: Thom- 
as Nelson. $1.25), is about Frank the 
fisherman, Mike his cat (who on Sun- 
day wore all his names and became 
Michael Sebastian McKinley Smith), 
and good old Liz the boat. They were 
a sturdy family and well satisfied, par- 
ticularly after their big adventure with 
Heywood, the fish. Heywood was so 
big and clever that he had become a 
legend where fishermen gathered, and 
they all fondly hoped to catch him. The 
humor and liveliness of the drawings 
are fully supported in the text, making 
this one of those rare finds, a delight- 
fully humorous and highly original 
picture book. 


Wilfrid S. Bronson’s WONDER 
WORLD OF ANTS (New York: Har- 
court, Brace. $1.50), is a science pic- 
ture book with gorgeous colored illus- 
trations, helpful black and white draw- 
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Two of the beguiling 
sketches 

Fisherman 
Cat, by Josephine De 


LENA BARKSDALE 


ings, and simple and alluring text. 
Here are ants of all colors, sizes and 
ways of life; queens establishing new 
colonies, workers tunneling cities far 
underground, others gathering honey 
or caring for the cocoons; ants defend- 





ing their homes against robber ants | 
and warrior ants out for slaves or food. | 


Ants apparently lead exciting lives as 
well as busy ones. 


SEBASTIAN BACH, THE BOY FROM 
THURINGIA, by Opal Wheeler and Sybil 
Deucher 
$2), is the third book in the series of 


from The 
and His 


Witt 





which Mozart the Wonder Boy was the 
first and Joseph Haydn the Merry Lit- 
tle Peasant was the second. Pleasantly 
told, fully illustrated and generously 
interspersed with the simpler music of 
the great composer this book will de- 
light the child with musical training 
as much as its predecessors did. 


The simple language and large welil- 
spaced type of Helen A. Monsell’s Boy 


(New York: E. P. Dutton. | 








OF OLD VIRGINIA ROBERT E. LEE (New | 
York: Bobbs-Merrill. $1.25) will be en- | 
joyed by nine- and ten-year-olds. The | 


author has told her story with charm 
and sympathy, and the graceful full- 
page silhouettes by Clotilde Embree 
Funk add greatly to the attractiveness 
of this worthwhile book. 


MISTRESS JENNIFER AND MASTER 
JEREMIAH, by Myrtle Jamison Trachsel 
(New York: Dodd, Mead. $2), brings 
the past warmly alive for children a 
bit older. The scene is laid in Boston 
when Old Ironsides was under con- 
struction, and the twins, Jennifer and 
Jeremiah, have a share in the stirring 
events of those troubled times. Chil- 
dren will find this fast moving story 
much to their liking. 


Stories of (Continued on page 47) 








/ any LAMBERTON BECKER \ 


in “First Adventures in Reading,” her 
wise and delightful book for parents 
and teachers about children’s reading, 
says: 


“I do not know a keener joy 
for a child who loves books 


than to be allowed to select 
some of them for himself." 


Have you given your child this joy? 


Take him to your bookshop and show 
him some books you can rely on as good 


books: 


Here is a special selection from the 
Stokes 1937 list of books both you and 
your children will like. 





HERE WE COME A'PIPING 


Rose Fyleman's choice of poems, 
old and new, for small children. A 
lovable little nursery anthology with 
many pictures. $1.00 


FOUR AND 
TWENTY BLACKBIRDS 


By Helen Dean Fish. Well-loved 
nursery poems of the past that have 
been nearly forgotten. Jolly drawings 
by Robert Lawson. $1.50 





THE POLAR 
BEAR TWINS 


By Jane Tompkins. A_ delightful 
story of polar bears in their Arctic 
home, based on natural history. $1.50 


THE SECRET OF 


THE ROSEWOOD BOX 
By Helen Fuller Orton. A lively 


story of a pioneer family’s journey 
to Michigan. $1.50 


MELIKA AND 
HER DONKEY 


By Eleanor Hoffmann. A humorous 
story of a little Arab girl of the 


desert, and her donkey..... $1.50 
PIGTAILS 

By Johanna Hekking. A_ simple, 

lively story, straight from China, 


about Chinese village life of boys and 
girls. $2.00 


SUSAN, BEWARE! 
By Mabel Leigh Hunt. Susan is a 


lovable tomboy who “grows up”! A 
fine story for girls up to twelve and 
thirteen. $1.75 


Send for our 


“Budget of News for Lovers of 
Books” 


FREDERICK A. STOKES CO. 
443 Fourth Ave., New York 
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EVEN “baby teeth” should be given utmost consideration. 
Teeth, the jaws that bear them, the muscles that move the 
jaws and the nerves that control them, require, all through 
life, Proper Nutrition and Functional Activity (plenty of 
chewing exercise). As soon as old enough, a child's daily 


enjoyment of CHEWING GUM helps supply the latter. 


University Research forms the basis of our advertising. National Association 
of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, New York 


FOUR FACTORS TOWARD GOOD TEETH: PROPER FOOD, 
PERSONAL CARE, DENTIST‘S CARE AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 
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A COMPLETE INDEX of the 1936-37 
volume of the National Parent-Teacher 
Magazine, which was completed with the 
August issue, is available free of charge to 
subscribers. Write to 
Tue NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 
1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 














Parent-Teacher 
Radio Forum 
The theme for the weekly Parent- 





Teacher Radio Forum, broadcast by 


the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, is 


. | Youth in a Modern Community. Prob- 


lems which perplex modern boys and 
and how their parents and 


ered. 


November 3 
“What About Health?” 
Miss MARY E. MURPHY, National 
Chairman of Child Hygiene. 


November 10 
“Emotional Security.” 
MISS EVELYN EASTMAN, National 
Chairman of Mental Hygiene. 


| November 17 
“A Lift Along The Way.” 
Mrs. F. H. DEVERE, National Chair- 





man of Student Aid. 


November 24 





“New Styles in Parent Education.” | 


| Dr. ADA HART ARLITT, National 
Chairman Parent Education. 


4:30-5:00 P.M. Eastern Standard Time, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, Blue Network 
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(Continued from page 44) 


LUM, by Charles F. Hoban, Charles pF. 
Hoban, Jr., and Samuel B. Zisman 
(New York: The Cordon Co., 295 
Lafayette Street. $3), presents in ex- 
tended and graphic form the pring. 
ples and practices of that mode of 
teaching. When we say visual aids 
we think at once of motion pic- 
tures, but the term also includes School 
journeys, museum materials (either 
in institutional collections or in the 
schoolroom), still pictures, ang 
graphic materials. The authors de. 
scribe the various uses of each type, 
its value, and practical application, 
and make a strong point of the feasj- 
bility of employing the less expensive 
types in schools where economy is the 
rule. Moreover, the application of the 
aid to the subject taught and to the 
child is made paramount. Visual aids 
are a means, not an end. 

The book is filled with interesting jj- 
lustrations, themselves visual aids to 
the teacher, and eye-openers for the 
non-professional reader. The style is 
concrete and sometimes humorous, 


Anyone who is looking for sugges- 
tions about getting ways to entertain 
smartly, and not too expensively—at 
least as regards refreshments—vwill 
find them in Hazel Carter Maxon’s 
book, PARTIES (New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton. $2.50). The book is divided into 
three sections: Parties for Young- 
sters, Parties for the Young-and-Lim- 
and Parties for People—Who- 
Like-to-Stay-Young. All the seventy 
festivities are described in lively de- 
tail as to invitations, decorations, 
amusements, and food. Miss Maxon 
has been a deviser of party plans for 
magazines, newspapers, and the radio. 


ber, 


An important part of safety educa- 
tion is that given by direct instruc- 
tion in the public schools. It has been 
estimated that the lives of 8,500 chil- 
dren are being saved each year 
through that means. There is still 
much to be done. In 1936, according to 
the report of the National Safety 
Council, 14,779 children under fifteen 
years of age were killed by accident, 
and four times as many permanently 
injured. For use in the upper grades, 
Florence Nelson, Alice G. Jamison and 
Raymond E. Sparks have produced 4 
textbook entitled SAFETY THROUGH 
THE YEAR (New York: McGraw- 
Hill. 48 cents), a companion volume 
to an earlier book for the intermediate 
grades. The program is arranged in 
the form of nine units, with text, ac- 
tivities, and blanks in which the pupil 
is to enter safety facts. It is profusely 
illustrated with charts and pictures. 
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FOR YOUNG READERS 
(Continued frora page 45) 


ancient times are too often dry as 
the dust of Egyptian mummies, but 
in MESSENGER TO THE PHARAOH (New 
york: Longmans Green. $2), De Wolfe 
Morgan combines rare sympathy and 
jmagination with a convincing back- 
ground and an excellent plot, and the 
result is an absorbing story of the 
puilding of the Great Pyramid. Setna, 


the messenger and Khufu, the great | 


Pharaoh himself, become vividly alive 
as hair-raising adventures occur in 
unraveling the strange mysteries that 
threaten the completion of the py- 
ramid as well as the life of the 
monarch. This is a good tale, well 


told, and valuable for historical per- | 


spective. 


We also have good historical fiction 
pased on events nearer home. Hilde- 
garde Hawthorne’s RISING THUNDER 
(New York: Longmans Green. $2) is 
about Jack Jouett whose father kept 
the Swan Tavern in Charlottesville, 
Virginia, in Revolutionary times. Jack 
was a country boy who loved horses 
and knew Thomas Jefferson as neigh- 
por and friend. When Tarlton’s troop- 
ers were out to capture Governor Jef- 
ferson and the Virginia legislature, 
Jack Jouett, forty miles from home, 
overheard the soldiers talking, and by 
a breakneck 
woods and rough country got to Monti- 
cello ahead of the enemy and brought 
Jefferson timely warning. This is au- 
thentic history, though little known, 
and Miss Hawthorne has done a real 
service in telling it so dramatically. 


DOWN THE OHIO WITH CLARK, by 
Charles Franklin Lender (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell. $2), is a stirring 
story of Revolutionary days in the 
West. The Todhunter boys enlist under 
General George Rogers Clark to de- 
fend pioneer settlers. They find that 
their brave leader with a mere handful 
of men means to take Kaskaskia and 
Vincennes with the surrounding coun- 


ride at night through | 


try from the British, which he accom- | 


plishes by brilliant strategy. They see | 


him also win the loyalty of the French | 
inhabitants and secure a vast territory 
for the American colonies. There is | 
comparatively little fiction based on | 


Revolutionary days in the West, and 


this story of adventure and achieve- | 


ment is timely. 


WHO RIDES IN THE DARK ?, by Steph- | 


én W. Meader (New York: Harcourt, 


Brace. $2), is a story of stagecoach | 


days in New Hampshire, when high- 
waymen were a peril to travelers, and 
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Celebrate BOOK WEEK 
~ —with NEW BOOKS 
’ytor BOYS and GIRLS 








Frances Gatther 
LITTLE MISS 
CAPPO 


A little girl goes away to school in 
1820. Illustrated by Hildegard 
Woodward. (Ages 10-14) $2.00 


Berta and Elmer Hader 
TOMMY THATCHER 


GOES TO SEA 


A little boy of ten goes to live in Maine with his 
seafaring grandparents, and has lively adven- 
tures. Many pictures in color by the authors. 


( Ages 8-1 2) 


Hill and Maxwell 
WHEN MARIUS 
WAS TEN 
The everyday life of a little boy in 
France. Many illustrations by the 
$2.00 


authors. (Ages 8-12) 


_ 
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$2.00 


Elizabeth Coatsworth 
ALICE-ALL-BY-HERSELF 
A collection of everyday stories, all about Alice, a little girl who lives in 
Damariscotta, Maine. Many fine drawings by Marguerite de Angeli. 


( Ages 8-1 2) 


$2.00 
har ® Y = “4 
— Gi Carol Ryrie Brink 
~\ a ‘ “ 
oe BABY ISLAND 
~Y ‘ A fantastic humorous tale of two little girls 
/~> \ shipwrecked with four babies on a desert is- 
+>-| a? ae land. Illustrations by Helen Sewell. 
t Soo Ga. ~~ (Ages 8-12) $2.00 


Books for Older Boys and Girls 


Leonard K. Smith 
SCOUTING ON 
MYSTERY TRAIL 
An exciting mystery story, written 
especially for Boy Scouts; endorsed 
by the Boy Scout organization. Ilus- 
trated, (Ages 12-16) $2.00 
Charles Skelton 
RIDING WEST 
[wo boys join the famous Pony Ex- 

press! Pictures by Paul Quinn. 
(Ages 14-16) $2.00 
Adele de Leeuw 
A PLACE FOR 
HERSELF 
A young girl in a Midwestern town 
has an interesting career with books. 
Illustrated by Cateau de Leeuw. 
(Ages 12-16) $2.00 


Fryer. i/ Hess 
SHANTY BROOK 
LODGE 
A group of girls go on a camping 
trip to the beautiful Adirondacks. 
Endorsed by Girl Scouts, Inc. Illus- 


trated. (Ages 12-16) $2.00 
Walter ]. Wilwerding 


PUNDA 
A zebra’s life on the far-flung Afri- 
can veld. Illustrated by the author. 
(Ages 10-14) $2.00 
Eric P. Kelly 
TREASURE 
MOUNTAIN 
A thrilling mystery story set in the 
colorful Southwest. Many illustra- 


tions by Raymond Lufkin. 


(Ages 12-16) $2.00 


Gertrude Hartman 
MEDIEVAL DAYS AND WAYS 


Another Hartman history! A skillful picture of the history and heritage of 
the Middle Ages, presented in a lively narrative. Over 100 illustrations. 


(Ages 8-12) 


$2.50 


The MACMILLAN COMPANY e 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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smugglers and horsethieves mingied 
unsuspected with law-abiding citizens. 
Daniel Drew was onty 2 stable boy 
at the “Fox and Stars” at Depford but 
his keen eyes and quick intelligence 
were used to good advantage in rid- 
ding the country of the desperate band 
of “Stingers.” Mr. Meader can create 
an atmosphere of old times as skillfully 
as he can develop plot and character, 
and that is very skillfully indeed. 


A new science book by W. Maxwell 
Reed is always hailed with delight. He 
is in fine form in ANIMALS ON THE 
MARCH (New York: Harcourt, Brace. 
$3) of which Jannette M. Lucas is co- 
author. The descent of dogs, cats, deer, 
horses and other animals from remote 
prehistoric ancestors and their evolu- 
tion, due to earth changes caused by 
geologic conditions is the subject of 
this fascinating book. It is a rich pano- 
rama of animal life ranging over the 


er.tire surface of the earth and cover- 
ing millions of years, and is entirely 
different in its conception and treat- 
ment from anything I have seen for 
boys and girls. 


Gertrude Hartman has the enchant- 
ing faculty of linking the past with the 
present and making it exciting. In 
MEDIEVAL DAYS AND Ways (New 
York: Macmillan. $2.50), she tells of 
knights and ladies and life in castles 
and also of the peasants and craftsmen 
and monks, the building of cathedrals 
and the call to the crusades, and shows 
how our present civilization is an out- 
growth from the old. She tells of the 
making of old manuscripts and the 
first printed books, of the struggle for 
freedom and the spread of education. 
Many illustrations and quotations 
from contemporary sources contribute 
to the vitality of this distinguished 
book. 


CONCERNING CONTRIBUTORS 


LICE V. KELIHER wrote “Learning 
A to Live with People,” the current 
article for the study course, “The 
Young Child in the Family.” Dr. 
Keliher is chairman of the Commis- 
sion on Human Relations, of the Prog- 
ressive Education Association. During 
the last few summers, she has been in 
charge of the Progressive Education 
Demonstration School at Alabama 
College, Montevallo. 


“It Can’t Be Left to Santa Claus” is 
by RuTH H. HARSHAW, the author of 
two unusual books for children, The 
Council of the Gods, and Reindeer of 
the Waves. Mrs. Harshaw served as 
principal, teacher of dramatics, and 
supervisor of social activities in the 
Winnetka Public Schools. More re- 
cently, with four children of her own 
in school, she has taken an active part 
in the P. T. A. At present, she is act- 
ing in an advisory capacity for one of 
the leading book stores in Chicago. 


The third article for our study 
course on “The Child in School” is “A 
Parent Looks at Home Work,” by 
ANNA H. HAYES. Mrs. Hayes, former- 
ly president of the Idaho Congress, is 
First Vice-President of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
and an Associate Editor of the Na- 
TIONAL PARENT-TEACHER. 


LOUISE ANDRUS is the author of a 
recent book, received exceedingly well 
by the reviewers, which is entitled 
Though Time Be Fleet. She lives in 
Batavia, Illinois. ‘The Pioneer in Mod- 
ern Mode” gives us a glimpse of pi- 
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oneering in a modern manner that 
reveals courageous resourcefulness. 


“Toys and Play Equipment for All 
Ages” is the work of ETHEL B. 
WRIGHT, former teacher of the Guid- 
ance Nursery, Child Development In- 
stitute, Columbia University, N. Y. 
Miss Wright is now Director of the 
Winnetka Public School nurseries and 
is one of the Pre-Primary Staff who 
wrote and revised the book called Two 
to Six. 


Housekeeper, home-maker, and 
teacher of art appreciation classes is 
BESS ALDRICH, author of “Let Your 
Child Choose His Own Pictures.” Mrs. 
Aldrich is a graduate of Smith College 
and has been, for many years, a stu- 
dent at Chicago Art Institute. She was 
formerly Girl Scout Commissioner for 
the Skokie Area and is a member of 
the Newtrier Township High School 
Board. She has one son. 


“We Rake Leaves” is by WALLACE 
RUMSEY. Mr. Rumsey is the sort of 
person everyone thinks of to get a 
community crowd moving freely and 
sociably. He has three children and 
lives in Chicago. 


GWEN MORRIS GABRIEL’S name was 
omitted as author of the poem “Ques- 
tion To a Turtle” which appeared with 
“Plain Lazy” in the October issue. She 
is one of the young mothers on which 
the parent-teacher associations of the 
future will fall as a responsibility. Her 
home is in Portland, Oregon. 
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